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AGRICULTURE CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


AGRICULTURAL RESULTS ASSESSED, MORE EFFICIENT FARMING URGED 
Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 12 May 86 p 1 
{Editorial: “More Efficiency in Agriculture” ] 


[Text] The good results in our agriculture over the past 5 years have con- 
firmed the correctness of our complex approach to the resolution of all prob- 
lems and shortcomings, taking into account the broad relationships of produc- 
tion in the fields, stables and enterprises of food production, including the 
interaction with industrial suppliers, while focusing all assets primarily on 
the most important elements. 


Compared with the Sixth 5-Year Plan, agricultural production rose 9.7 percent. 
of which 13.3 percent was in grain and 7.1 percent in animal production. The 
needed priority progress in the fields and meadows was achieved primarily 
through better care for soil fertility, application of scientific and tech- 
nological advances, and through the beneficial effects of the improved planning 
and management systems. Structural changes, the realization of which required 
great effort, also paid many dividends. 





Better results were especially noted in grains, oil-producing plants, and 
fodder, even in their better processing and more economic utilization. Milk 
production also rose significantly, due to our ability to improve the quality 
of fodder for milk cows. This simultaneously made investment into genetics 
and cultivation more economical. Cultivation of fodder and clover plants 
greatly improved their yields, while ridding the fields of parasites and 
weeds. In the last year of the 5-year plan, we have essentially achieved 
self-sufficiency in grain. 


Nevertheless, the conclusions of the 17th CPCZ Congress prompt a sober assess- 
ment of our achievements. They also remind workers in agriculture of unful- 
filled tasks, such as failure to reach the needed turnover in the production 
of sugar beets, potatoes, fruits, vegetables, and certain other plants. The 
congress also reminded us of the continuing growth of fiscal, material and 
energy requirements which raise the cost of production. We have only taken 
the first step in the stabilization of our agriculture and much remains yet 

to be done. 


The enterprises today are able to make more independent decisions of how and 
where to invest. This is certainly a positive step, since it increases the 








benefits of the khozraschet system, while people in the labor collectives and 
im wanagement are learning to measure all their endeavor in terms of profit 
and effectiveness. The Orlice Mountains State Farm, for cxample, caring for 
most of the acreage in the Rychnow nad Kneznou district, commissioned the 
Agrodat--responsible for better application of computer technology in agri- 
culture--to prepare a report on how to reduce artificial tertilizer consump- 
tion. It was found that it is possible to economize through more effective 
use, while maintaining and raising plant yield. People's initiative, combined 
with computer technology of the Diskot system originated in the Veterinary 
Research Institute in Bono, in turn, helped raise milk production with the 
same amounts of fodder. 


Another example from the same enterprise, however, shows that we must care- 
tully weigh all innovations in production. In recent years, the enterprise 
was able to increase milk yield substantially, as a result of which it 
decided to reduce the number of milk cows and achieve the same results with 
smaller outlays, a result possible under certain conditions. Its implementa- 
tion, however, should begin with the production of sufficient quantities of 
solid fodder, especially high-quality hay, as insurance against lower yields. 
we had the expericace of 1985, when the weather prevented a good hay harvest 
and caused lower quality in solid fodder. As a result, in order to fulfill 
this year’s milk production plan, the enterprise had to expend additional 
re.ources for fodder. 


we certainly should value any search for ways toward higher effectiveness, 
provided the new system of planning and management is consistently observed 
by management and labor alike, experiences consistently assessed in order to 
react in time to possible problems. The matter was so treated in the Polit- 
ical Report of the 17 CPCZ Congress, which made it clear that a good worker 
will mot be one who clings to old ways, but rather one who is determined to 
improve the status quo and accept ensuing risks. 


Problems and conflicts also occur in the food-producing complex. Introduction 
of abrupt changes required in tried practices has caused considerable diffi- 
culties. 


Yet, the more severe requirements for agricultura: enterprises has not led to 
resignation and stagnation. In the first quarter of this year, for example, 
we have exceeded the plan in milk, cattle, eggs and other products. This 
shows that there still remain significant reserves in our agriculture. 


The 1/th CPCZ Congress provided many new ideas for village party organizations, 
such as their right to require more stringent accounting in agricultural 
endeavor. This does not mean, however, that they should assume the role of 

the former “owners” and summon managers as if to confession, interfere in 
their responsibilities, special qualifications, etc. These are ineffective 
methods which often cegenerate into formalism. 


A party organization must, above all, stand behind production technicians who 
are not afraid to apply sanctions for low-quality work, economists who are 
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AGRICULTURE CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


EDITOKIAL OUIL'NES SECOND STAGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE REFORM 
Prague ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY in Czech 21 May 56 p | 
(Editorial: “The Second Stage | 


[Text}) Have you already begun to implement the second stage of the Increase 
in Wage System Efficiency program at your enterprise’? This question is cur- 
rently becoging very pertinent for a aumber of enterprises in the food and 
agriculture sector. Numerous food and agricultural sector enterprises have 
been compensating their employees according to these new principles since the 
middle o: last year. This year roughly half of the enterprises in the food 
and agricultural sector of the CSR will be following in their footsteps in 
implementing the Increase in Wage System Efficiency program [| ZEUMS]. 


The main objective of the second stage of ZEUMS, the implementation of which 
has been scheduled for 1985-1987, is to adjust the existing compensation 
systea as well as possible to the demanding conditions and requirements of the 
intensive development of the food and agriculture complex in the Eighth 5-Year 
Plan. This is aainly a matter of focusing enterprise and personal econonic 
incentives on the gost pressing tasas of economic efficiency--a high level of 
efficiency, managerial discipline, and quality, 7d a much sore consistent 
assertion of the merit principle of compensation than has been the case to 
date. 


Ali wage @easures, therefore, must be as closely as possible linked with 
actual economic performance, incfeased output and labor productivity. This 
requires, among other things, an upgrading and expansion of the standards 
base, both in relation to labor consumption and in teros of technico-econosic 
standards. The wage system will have room only for wage forms that motivate 
effectively, and especially those that offer incentives for the rapid practi- 
cal implementation of R&D findings. Much depends also on the success that we 
have in sti@ulating worker initiative ant participation in management using 
not only these wage forms, but also through the consistent development of 
internal enterprise khozraschot and team forms of work organization and con- 
pensation. 


Before shifting to stage two of the ZEUMS program every agriculturai or ‘ood 
organization aust demonstrate that it is prepared to institute this new means 
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of eight monitored indicators remains unfulfilled. Enterprise employees als» 
criticize the substantiai administrative demands of preparations. This pro 
cess involves the gathering of significant amounts of data, and the filling 
out of many tables and worksheets. 


In conjunction with stage two of the ZEUMS program it is necessary to emphe- 
size one more important consideration. The main objective of this program is 
not--as some people seem toc think--a programmed increase of wages. It is, on 
the contrary, a program aimed at increasing the econowic efficiency of compen- 
sation. Only on this basis can achieved results generate the resources for 
increasing wages and compensation. 


9270/9312 
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AGRICULTURE POLAND 


WEEKLY SPOTLIGHTS AGRICULTURAL DIFFICULTIES 
AU101141 Warsaw RZECZYWISTOSC in Polish 1 Jun 86 p ? 
[Jerzy Pardus article: "Trouble With Agriculture Again") 


[Text] No, I am not concerned with the effects of the EEC's embargo on 
Polish food imports, though this involves not only the May embargo but also, 
what is more serious, a psychological effect on society in Western countries 
and a kind of negative advertisement which Polish products will encounter. 
The effects are hard to foretell at present, but it may cost us several hun- 
dred million dollars.... 


Let us notice that in the past few years the foreign trade deficit of agri- 
cultural and food commodities has amounted to about $280 million annually, 
whereas in 1981 it was $2 billion and in 1978 abou: $0.8 billion. By the 
way, it is not imports of agricultural goods that have brought about the 
accumulated debt. In any case, imports of grain fell from 7.5 million 
metric tons in 1980 to 2.6 million metric tons in 1984, and those of oil meal 
fell from 1.4 to 0.9 million metric tons during the same period. 


Because there was a simultaneous fall in the use of artificial fertilizers 
per hectare of arable land--because industry quite simply failed to supply 
them--one can say that the rise in agricultural output has occurred under 
considerably worse conditions than at the end of the seventics. 


As Tomasz Lonc writes in WIES WSPOLCZESNA [THE COUNTRY TODAY] issue number 

4 last year: "First, no start has been made on gearing the national economy 
toward agriculture, despite the announcements and instructions. Second, the 
unfavorable investments structure in the food economy itself, characterized 
by the domination of farming, has been retained. Third, imports have not 
been restructured to meet the long-term needs of the food economy. Finally, 
the full effectiveness of the economic instruments meant to boost agricul- 
tural output has not been guaranteed." 


These accusations are very serious, but they have been confirmed during the 
PZPR Precongress conferences and in the stances of the Food Economy Council 
and many experts. It turns out that in difficult and complicated economic 

times, agriculture, or to put it more broadly the food economy, is too 








weak a pressure group to force the Planning Commission to take approprist: 
action. It is therefore losing the race against stronger economic spheres. 


The above author quoted figures illustrating the percentage of total ind) 
trial output consumed by agriculture. In 1962 it was 3.5 percent, in 197 
6.7 percent, in 1977 4.8 percent, in 1980 4.8% percent, in 1982 5.4 percent, 
and in 1983 5.2 percent. Production of fertilizers and pesticides has stil! 
not reached the pre-crisis level, and neither has production of tractors. 
Only the manufacture of other agricultural machinery and equipment has ex 
ceeded the pre-1980 level. 


The processing industry and food industry in general continue to be treated 
unfairly. They only receive about 15 percent of the investment outlay 
allocated to the food economy; those industries manufacturing product ion 
resources for the needs of agriculture have been steadily receiving about 

10 percent per vear since 1975. Only private farming has received a greater 
percentage of outlay for the food economy, from 21 percent in 1978 to 42 
percent in 1984, 


The above author writes: "Although the agriculture and tood economy develop - 
ment program up to the year 1990 adopted by the PPR Seim toresees that tor 
every 27100 spent on agriculture, 221 is to be spent on the industries supply- 
ing agriculture with production resources, ion 1984 only 77 was spent, in 
other words considerabely less than in 1978 (214) and 1981 (711)." 


This is an alarming state of affairs which may, but does not have to, place 
a question mark over the forecast contained in the PRON declaration prio: 
to the Seim elections, whereby the country's self-sufficiency in food will 
be achieved by 1990. 


The nature of the present policy is shortsighted Individual measures, for 
example imports of meat, are dictated by the current market situation. le- 
tween 1980 and 1984 over $500 million were spent on these imports. Fvery- 
one knows in principle that without expanding the manufacture of production 
resources for agriculture it will be difficult to maintain even the present 
level of food production over a longer period of time, and yet trom 1980 
to 1984 only 238 worth of investments was spent for every dollar spent on 
imports of feed. This cannot go on.... 
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ECONOMY INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


BRIEFS 


KAPOLYL VISITS MOSCOW--Industry Minister Laszlo Kapolyi returned from the 
Soviet Union on 20 May after talks in Moscow. During his visit to Moscow, 

he met with Mikhail Shkabardnya, minister of Instrument Making, Automatization 
Equipment; Vladislav Kolesnikov, minister of Electronics Industry; Erlen 
Pervyshin, minister of Communication Equipment Industry; Vasiliy Shamshin, 
Communication minister; Boris Balmont, minister of Machine Tool and Tool 
Building Industry; Petr Pleshakov, minister of Radio Industry; Mikhail Shchadov, 
minister of Coal Mining; Lev Vasiliyev, minister of Machine Building for Light 
industry, Food Industry, and Housing Appliances; Anatoliy Mayorets, minister 
of Power and Electrification; Aleksandr Yezhevskiy, minister of Tractor and 
Agricultural Machine Building; and Vladimir Velichko, minister of Machine 
Building Industry, and discussed the current issues of the further deve lopment 
of Hungarian-Soviet industrial cooperation. Laszlo Kapolyi was received by 
Yakov Ryabov, deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers, and Yuriy Konishev, 
deputy chairman of the Machine Industry Cooperation Office of the Council of 
Ministers. [Text] [Budapest NEPSZABADSAG in Hungarian 21 May 86 p 5 AU] 
‘8918 
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ECONOMY ALBANIA 


LIVESTOCK, PASTURES IN NORTHERN DISTRICTS NEGLECTED 
Tirana ZERI I POPULLIT tn Albanian 29 Mar 86 p 2 


{Article by Nadja Xheblati: “Where Pastures Are Meager, the Cattle Do not 
Graze™] 


[Text] Why this underevaluation of cattle and pastures in Northern districts? 


It cannot be a fortuitous coincidence that in passing through some offices of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, in the course of conversations about tens of 
thousands of head of cattle starving in the south, the question is naturally 
asked: “What is becoming of the livestock and pastures in the northern 
districts?” The conversation begins with Kukes. 





What is happening in Kukes? A detailed study has been undertaken there, 
beginning at the grassroots, to double the number of head of livestock by the 
year 1990, which, as they say, will bring a marked improvement - 30 percent of 
the income will be assured by livestock. 


At this point, Kukes, as they say, is proceeding along a good path, but what 
is thy situation in other northern districts? 


Viktor Puka, director of the directorate for livestock in this ministry, says: 
“In executing the appropriate resolutions and orders, the structure has been 
composed according to zones. Instructions have been given, activs have been 
set up, and a special topic has been prepared for the structure, but the 
results of this year indicate that it has not been executed.” The ministry 
worker lacked even the minimum for verification of the execution of an 
important task and it was weather conditions which “exercised” control and 
revealed serious shortcomings. But the continuation of the response reveals 
the full reality: “We do not have the special technology for feeding the 
small livestock of this zone. They have been based on traditional 
maintenance. In fact, this is a major task of the Institute of Animal 
Husbandry, but until now their work has been concentrated on the technology of 
increasing the number of cattle, while small livestock has been neglected from 
the technical and feeding aspects.” But to what are the institutions 
subordinate and by what are they controlled? 
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This means you should forget that the north, unlike the south, holds its 
“shepherd's crook” appioximately from May to September and afterwards has « 
totally different management. Giving a sheep only oak foliage inside its pen 
for a full month, without changing at all from silage, dry grass, etc., aad 
therefore without introducing any elements of intensification, means that you 
obtain 30-40 percent lower yields of Livestock products than in an advanced 
operation, or you will have 10-20 percent lower fertility than in that case. 
If “there are concepts,” what do these specialists oppose them with? 
Spontanelty in feeding is “nourished” by the management of the ministry, where 
it is not understood that apart from the special tasks and responsibility of 
one directorate, ail the other directorates and institutes of this ministry, 
which are not a few, have tasks in animal husbandry. 





There are no formal requirements for the work of the Institute of Zootechnic 
Research. For example, in 1985, no organized control was accomplished by this 
institution with a work group in the northern zone with respect to problems of 
breed improvement. The effectiveness of the work is understandable. One gust 
not be satisfied with the figures, which indicate the level of breed 
improvement, but these must be compared with the results of production. And 
these state: in the northern districts 1.1 to 1.4 kg. of woo! is obtained per 
sheep, which is a very minimal quantity. In the Directorate For Livestock in 
the Ministry where specialists spend less than one sixth of their grassroots 
visits in these districts, this was the response: “Some ecotypes 4re known, 
such as the sheep with short, soft wool, the Hasi goat, etc., which have 
strong scientific value, but work to pursue their advancement in other 
northern zones has not been placed on this basis. Work involving genetic 
selection by grassroots specialists is poorly executed.” 


And it cannot be otherwise. There are whole years when studies are made at 
the institute and discussions are held about the Hasi goat, but these are not 
reflected at the grassroots, nor is work executed at the grassroots to ralse 
the technical scientific level of specialists, to obtain the opintons of 
vanguard workers and to extend advanced experience in a scientific manner. 
During these three months, more scientific workers have gone to the grassroots 
than went during the whole of last year. When no thought is given in summer 
to the wintering of Livestock, in winter, when faced with the fact, seldom can 
the situation be saved or anything be done by increasing expenditures. 


The North is an old stock-breeder, which relies mainly on our rich pastures. 
To have so much pasture and so Little security with respect to wintering 
livestock means that there is a great deal of talk, but little action. They 
say that the tradition of free grazing is an old one. Our shepherds also have 
a tradition of commanding pasture use by means of a stick. And when it is 
said that something has been earned by effort: “a stone removed is one more 
spoonful of milk,” it means that the pasture has been appreciated. We rely, 
then, on what is good in tradition. Work with individuals is a major part of 
the work method. Working out a positive opinion to support interested 
villagers involves an investment of more than 60 million leks this year. More 
than a few such investments have been made before. But what has been the 
result? 
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In the Directorate of Forests and Pastures in the ainistry headed by \ 
Muharremi, the seasure used is “satisfaction:” “We have fulfilled al! 
labor indices.” But the work has been oriented mainly in terms of clea: 
the pastures of stones, combatting the growth of weeds, etc., which ha 
increased the coefficient of pasture use from 1.8 to 2.2 percent. At 

time, it is said that without any investment, only by means of evaluation + 
organization, through proper use of pastures, the coefficient of their us: 
increases by about 18 percent, which means that there is only talk, burt 
nothing is done. While not even 50 percent of the special pasture brigad 
are functioning, the animal husbandry specialists are far from the flocks » 
do not have the necessary knowledge of them. “There are no studies of 
problems of their use at forest and oleaginous crop stations,” says th« 
director of the forests and Directorate of pastures, “because the comride it 
the pasture sector is incompetent.” We learned that there is such a study, 
but it seems that the director does not know about it, just as he does aor 
know what needs to be done about the incompetent person. 


Now, when the results of investment in pastures cannot be thought to b 
measured “by . spoonful of milk,” better efforts have begun to be made to 
place this work on a scientific study basis at the pasture enterprise. Thes 
enterprises have begun to do something, but it is still an unorganized 
beginning which leaves the question: who is in charge of the pastures? And 
who is in charge of these district enterprises? Clearing of brushwood 
increases the use of pastures by 13.3 percent, but with 30,000 hectares 
covered with it, where over 100,000 head of livestock can graze, this ts) 
extends over many years. By means of action and systematic work, 4 corr «ti 
of this time frame, as well as of many defictlencies with regard to pastures, 
is, first of all, a correction in thought and practice regarding this great 
wealth of the country. Comrade Ramiz Alia, in the Mirdite District, 
instructed that “...the possibilities of natural pastures must be utilized 
the maximum extent: in the six northern districts, these constitute 
approximately 100,000 hectares, which is equal to a fourth of all the nature 
pasture lands of the country.” 


12249/12913 
CSO: 2100/42 
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CAUSES OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OUTLINED 
Sofia GRAZHDANSKA OTBRANA in Bulgarian Feb 86 pp 2-3 
[Article by Major General Ivan Sultov: “Causes and Consequences” | 


{Text} A major industrial accident is more than undesirable; it can be 
dangerous and can cost human lives. We would iike to proclaim such acci- 
dents taboo, and if we so much as hear a person mention one, we jump as 

if stung, telling him to “bite his tongue.” And yet the major industrial 
accident lies in wait for us in more or less all industrial production 
processes. What can we do to prevent it, or at least minimize the probabi- 
lity of its happening? That is to say, what preventive action must we take 
to keep it from happening? And if something bad has not yet happened to us, 
does this mean that we have banished it for good? Have we done everything 
we can to keep an accident from happening again? 


We turned to a general, two journalists, and a department head in a district 
military administration to find answers to these and other similar questions 
associated with major industrial accidents. 


Major industrial accidents are essentially sudden breakdowns of machines, 
mechanisms, and assembiies while they are in operation, accompanied by stop- 
page or serious disruption of production, explosions, creation of focal 
points of fires, pollution of the environment, destruction, and loss of life 
or danger to persons and property. They occur in industrially developed 
countries, chiefly for subjective reasons. Their nature, frequency of oc- 
currence, and the scale of their damage are a gage of the technical maturity 
of society and the level of its discipline. 


Major industrial accidents are no rarity in Bulgaria. Accidents involving 
loss of human life and millions of leva of direct damage to the national 
economy were recorded by the main office of the Permanent Government Conm- 
mission in 1985 alone. The greatest number of accidents and the most ser- 
ious ones occur in the systems of the ministries of the chemical industry, 
power engineering, metallurgy, and transportation. 


In the system of the Ministry of the Chemical Industry, accidents are asso- 
ciated with escape of industrial poisons and spread gases over areas, fires 
generating highly toxic gases in plant shops and warehouses storing raw ma~- 
terials and finished products, explosions on production lines, etc. In other 
sectors the accidents typically are linked to explosion of steam boilders, 
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furnaces, and other pieces of production equipment and tires on 
lines and in warehouses Storing raw materials and tinished produ 
road disasters (collision of treight and passenger trains, derai! 
resulting in spillage of valuable materials, leakage of industria 
from railroad tank cars, destruction of tracks, etc) predominate 
transportation sector. 


Analysis of the causes of the accidents that have occurred shows 
fundamental preconditions for each ot them are to be found in a teow » 
spread deficiencies. What are they’ 


There is first of all the slack labor and production process discip! 
management and labor personnel. This tinds its expression in wross ». - 
tion of the rules of operation of production equipment and of producti 
Standards. Examples are the explosion in the continuous aluminu 

furnace at the St. Stamenov integrated economic complex at Shumen in > 

of 1984, in which 15 workers were injured; the explosion in one of Ut! 
generating boilers of the Ruse thermoelectric plant resulting in the 

of one worker, the loss of several tens of millions of leva to the nat 
economy, and reduction of the plant's generating capacity by aoout 40 
railroad accidents, most of them resulting trom the engineer's talli is 
during a run, exceeding the speed limit for trains, and tailure of swit 
traffic controllers, etc to do their jobs properly. 


The second fundamental precondition is to be found in the Low level of »w 
skill, a result of unorganized training of workers in the speciti: 
operating specific machinery and equipment and those regulating prod 
conditions, with the result that not even the most clementary ru! 

are observed. A typical example is the explosion in the Pansiy gine 
Gurkovo in 1984, in which 7 persons were killed and 4 were injured. 


The third fundamental precondition is untimely maintenance and poor quo 
of repair of production equipment. A glaring example is the accident ot tly 
Rodopa enterprise in Silistra, in which | worker was killed and } were in jur 


Obsolete production equipment can represent the fourth tundamental precondi 
tion for a major industrial accident. This is typical of the minor but tr 
quent accidents that happen in the sectors of metallurgy and power enyince: 
ing. 





The conclusion suggests itself that in many instances the consequences 
accidents are complicated by the improper action taken by management ood 
workers in conducting rescue and urgent emergency restoration operations. 

A typical example is the fire at the Alen Mak integrated scientitic produc- 
tion economic complex in Plovdiv. 


Responsibility for failure to prevent major industrial accidents and | 
carry out organized rescue operations whenever such accidents occur is « 
signed by the regulations issued in accordance with Council of Ministers 
Decree No 42/77 to the heads of ministries, central government departwecnts, 
economic organizations, and the executive committees of people's counciis. 
The regulations make it the duty of these directors to study the condi! 

and factors that may lead to major industrial accidents and to take 
measures necessary to prevent them; to make a prognosis of the consequen 
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any accidents that gay occur, determine procedures, and create the necessar 
organization and readiness to counteract accidents; and to detine the respon- 
sibilities of the agencies and organizations subordinate to them in organic 
ing and conducting direct rescue and urgent emergency restoratica operat: 
whenever such are require’. 


The directors are assisted in these activities by the permanent commissions 
operating under their control. These commissions are perm nently operatin 
bodies which work in accordance with an annual plan drawn up by ‘he commiss- 
ion chairman, on which ensures performance of the functions assigned to the 
directors by the government. 





The fundarental mission of the permanent commissions is to take preventive 
action to avert gajor industrial accidents. At industrial tacilities these 
missions involve primarily determination of factors that might result in 
disruption of the normal operation of units, assemblies, and transmission 
lines; study of production processes, the hazardous conditions (escape ot 
toxic substances and gases, explosions, etc) that would arise trom tires, 
ficoding, and other disasters and taking steps to prevent them; rigorous 
inspection to verify compliance with the requirements of regulatory docu- 
ments relating to industrial safety; strengthening of labor and production 
discipline of management and labor personnel; and iaprovement in personne! 
qualifications and personnel training in prevention of major industrial acci- 
dents, along with firm action to ensure adherence to the schedules provided 
in regulations for maintenance and repair of production equipment and re- 
placement of such equipment when its service life has ended. 


The commissions must dispiay special persistence in overcoming the inertia 

of economic authorities in taking preventive action. Such inertia is, untor- 
tunately, widespread. A typical example of display of inertia in taking pre- 
ventive action is provided by the Alen Mak integrated scientific production 
economic complex in Plovdiv and shop No 3 of the Agriya chemical plant, also 
in Plovdiv. 





At its meeting in November 1984, the Permanent Govern@ent Commission consid- 
ered the organization of production of sodium hypochlorite at shop No 3} of 

the Agriya chemical plant, and for safety reasons directed the Ministry of 

the Chemical Industry to transfer production to a suitable location. There 
followed ministerial order No 1-15/75 of December 1954, which regulated this 
question. Starting in January of 1985, production of hypochlorite was to be 
assumed by the Sviloza integrated economic chemical pliant in Svishtov, bagging 
was to be done by the Agriya chemical plant, and the product was to be shipped 
in two rubberized railroad tank cars. 


An inspection made in November 1985 showed that the decision by the govern- 
ment commission and the ministerial order had not been carried out. After 
the inspection, a telegram was sent by the first deputy minister, Comrade 
Gavrilov, to the general director of the Devnya integrated economic chemi- 
cal plant on 5 December 1985, ordering immediate suspension of delivery ot 
chlorine to the Agriya chemical plant, but this order as well was not carr- 
ied out. Production of hypochlorite continues at the Agriya plant, and 
under primitive conditions. The only new development is that rubberized 
railroad tank cars delivered from Austria have stood idle on a siding tor 3} 
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months now. The sinisterial order also Gesignates the persons fre sponsibdi« 
for carrying out the order, but have they been called to account’? 


Following the tire at the Alen Mak integrated scientific production economix 
complex, the sanagement was directed to analyze the consequences and to take 
the necessary preventive seasures. An inquiry sade by the deputy chairman 
of the Permanent Government Commission showed that substantial improvements 
have not been sade. 


There is good reason for asking if ther- is an authority in the chemical in- 
dustry sector who will put an end to the inaction and call the pertinent 
officials to account. 


These incidents are not the only ones to have happened. They occur in other 
sectors of the national economy as well. Consequently, we are justified in 

pointing out that the permanent commissions at all levels must exercise ri- 

gorous ongoing control <nd apply exacting standards tor execution of the ne- 
cessary preventive seasures needed to avert aajor industrial accidents. 


6115 
CSO: 2200/123 
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ECONOMY CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


BRIEFS 


RETAIL TRADE TURNOVER--(CTK)--The consumer cooperatives in the CSSR achieved 
in the Seventh Quinquennium a reta.l trade turnover to the tune of Kes 226 
billion, and thus fulfilled the plan 100.5 percent. The procurement tasks 
were overfulfilled 27 percent; the ancillary foodstuff production amounted to 
Kes 3.7 billion. This was stated at the eighth session of the Central 
Committee of Czech consumer cooperatives union on 22 May in Prague. [Summary] 
[Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 23 May 86 9 2 AU] /8918 


DELEGATION TO UNGA APPROVED--At its session on 23 May, the CSS Government 
approved the composition of a Czechoslovak delegation to the extraordinary 

UN General Session on the critical economic situation in Africa. The dele- 
gation will be headed by Stefan Murin, CSSR deputy minister of foreign affairs. 
Its further members are Jaroslav Cesar, CSSR standing representative to the 

UN; Vaclav Jumr, head of the African Division of the CSSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; and Bronislav Kulawiec and Ludomir Kovacic, workers of the CSSR 
permanent mission to the UN. [Summary] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 24 May 

86 p 2 AU] /8918 


AUTOMATION, MICROELECTRONICS, ROBOTICS--An international council of experts 

for issues connected with improving the training or skilled workers for work 

in conditions of extensive automation o! production and the introduction of 
microelectronics and robotics began deliberations in Prague on Monday [26 May]. 
The deliberations are attended by experts from the Soviet Union, Bulgaria. 
Hungary, the GDR, Poland, and the CSSR. [Text] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 

27 Mav 86 p 2 AU] /8918 


INTERVISION CROUP MEETS--The 23d session of the INTERVISION working group for 
the exchange of television news, which began in Piestany on 28 May, has on its 
agenda the exchange of experience. the assessment of the international exchange 
of topical pictorial information, and the prospects cf its dissemination and 
further improvement. In addition to the representatives of the INTERVISION 
member-states, present also are officials of the INTERSPUTNIK, EUROVISION, NHK, 
ASAHI, WIN, VISNEWS, and CCN television companies and organizations, and of 
CEMA. [Summary] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 29 May 86 p 2 AU! /8918 


DATA ON CEMA INVENTIONS--A 4-day session of leading representatives of the 
CEMA states’ offices for invention activity, which opened on 19 May in Prague, 
will deal with further enhancing efficiency in the use of the International 
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JPRS-EER-86-10) 
10 July 1986 


ACREEMENT WITH MOZAMBIQUE--Maputo (CTK)--An agreement on trade exchange be- 
tween the CSSR and Mozambique for the years 1986-87 was signed in Maputo. 
According to it, the CSSR will export to Mozambique within 2 years raw 
materials for beer breweries, household consumer goods, industrial goods, 
and medical and laboratory equipment. Mozambique will export to the CSSR 
tea, cotton, cashew nuts, vegetable oil, sisal, shrimp, and so forth. 
[Summary] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 26 May 86 p 6 AU] /8918 


ECONOMY TALKS WITH TURKEY--A session of the Czechoslovak-Turkish Joint 
Economic Commission began in Prague on Monday [26 May]. The Czechoslovak 
delegation is headed by Jaroslav Jakubec, CSSR minister of foreign trade, 
the Turkish by Mahir Barutcu [spelling as published], deputy head of the 
subsecretariat for finance and foreign trade, attached to the office of the 
premier of the Turkish Republic. [Text] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 

27 May 86 p 2 AU] /8918 


CUBAN DEPUTY MINISTER RECEIVED--Jindrich Rehorek, CSSR first deputy minister 
of foreign affairs, received in Prague on 3 June Pedro Diaz Arcia, Cuban 
deputy minister of foreign affairs, who is paying a “friendly working” visit 
to the CSSR. "In a cordial talk they assessed prospects for the further 
expansion and deepening of mutual cooperation between the two countries’ 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs." [Summary] [Bratislava PRAVDA in Slovak 

4 Jun 86 p 2 AU] /8918 


TRADE WITH U.S. DISCUSSED--Jaroslav Jakubec, CSSR deputy minister of foreign 
trade, received in Prague on Friday [23 May] representatives of the American 
part of the Czechoslovak-American Economic Council, headed by acting chairman 
Martin Pollak. They discussed questions connected with the unsatisfactory 
state of the mutual goods exchange. [Excerpt] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 
24 May 86 p 2 AU] /8918 


CSO: 2400/315 
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JPRS-EER-86-10) 
10 July 1986 


ECONOMY GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


PREFABRICATED HOUSING CONSTRUCTION; AUTOMATION EFFORTS NOTED 
LD301629 East Berlin ADN International Service in German 0905 GMT 30 May 86 


‘Text! Berlin, 30 May (ADN)--The present 48 plate assembly works in the GDR 
are making a significant contribution to raising the degree of prefabrication, 
and thus efficiency, in housing construction. Some of these works, which 

were established especially in the 1970's and have since then become a 
mainstay of industrialized construction, are to be reequipped and modernized 

in the 1986 to 1990 5-Year Plan. This will involve the automation of important 
production sections. 


Cood preconditions for this were already created from 1981 to 1985. Numerous 
plate assembly works thus now have a mixing plant whose equipment is micro- 
electronically controlled in the proportioning of aggregate. Microelectronic 
units and industrial robots will now also be introduced in spheres in which 
ceiling and roof components are produced, said Manfred Huebner, departmental 
head in the Ministry of Construction Industry, in an ADN interview. 


Workers in Neubrandenburg plate assembly works have, in close collaboration 
with the GDR Building Academy developed, tested, and commissioned a modern 
production line. Microcomputers regulate energy input in the warm-air tunnels 
in which the freshly cast finished parts harden at temperatures of 75 degrees. 
Energy losses that have previously occurred due to over-heating or shut-down 
are avoided with this system. Twenty-seven other plate assembly works intend 
to apply this solution. 


A smoothing installation which has been operating automatically since January 
ind has now been patented twice, has been produced for this same production 
section for the manufacture of roof parts. It can compress the surface of 
the components to such an extent that house roofs need no longer be given 

an initial cover of roofing felt. 


The construction workers in Neubrandenburg are now giving 10-year guarantees 
for the roofs they have constructed. Automated plant of this type is to be 
introduced in two plate assembly works in Berlin and in the prefabrication 
production sections of the housing construction combines in Magdeburg, Erfurt, 
Karl-Marx-Stadt and Potsdam by 1989. 
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Paraliel to the production of roof and ceiling components requiring only sma 
operating crews, the gradual automation of transport and storage of finished 
parts and the manufacture of exterior wall parts is to start in the 5-vear 
plan. This is a difficult task, said Manfred Huebner, because the increasing 
variety ot facades in inner-city buildings requires a very broad range ot 
exterior wall plates. These concrete parts are also assembled in a complex 
way due to their thermal insulation and weather-proofing properties. This 
demands far more flexibility of the automated finishing plant than is the 
case with the manufacture of ceiling panels, which are very similar in 

design and size. 


j 8 309 
CSO: 2300/4006 
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ECONOMY GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


DIW REPORT SHOWS IMBALANCE OF INNER-GERMAN TRADE 


Berlin DIW WOCHENBERICHT in German No 10, 6 March 1986 on pages 119-128 
publishes an article by Horst Lambrecht which evaluates inner-Cerman trade 

in 1985 and discusses the potential for growth in 1986. The study includes a 
number of tables and graphs. For the text of Lambrecht's article, see 

pages 49-72 of the WEST EUROPE REPORT JPRS-WER-86-050 of 22 May 1986. 


/8309 
CSO: 3620/729 
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ECONOMY HUNGARY 


IMPLEMENTATION OF REFORMS NEEDED TO COMBAT CRISIS 
Budapest MAGYAR IFJUSAG in Hungarian 9 May 86 p 3 


{Article by Janos Hoos, state secretary of the National Planning Office: 
"Reform Processes and Crisis Mechanisms"; based on a speech given at the KISZ 
CC Headquarters, date not given] 


{Text] Unfortunately, nowadays there are more crises than reforms. In order 
to handle these situations, we must consider all reform processes 
consistently. In talking about the substance of the Hungarian economic 
mechanism, I would like to emphasize two of its elements. One is the 
conscious coupling of plan and market; the other is that we are striving to 
maintain the dynamism of the system, that is, to continuously improve on the 
mechanism. The latter factor is very important, because our economy is 30 
exposed to various external influences that we must remain exceptionally 
flexible in order to adapt to the circumstances. 


The efforts to actively influence the market, and the planning of methods and 
categories that make this possible, are organic parts of the planning process 
on the national level. In other words, planning shapes the regulatory system, 
which in turn influences market and economic conditions. The most important 
economic tools presently available to planners are the national budget, the 
policy of credits, the principles and major indicators of fricing, the 
regulations of wages and personal incomes, and the fluctuation of prices. 
Without planning these factors, the national plan would lose its reality, and 
it could not be considered solidly based. Obviously this system is also 
augmented by direct state decisions; however, those are relatively limited in 
their effects and validity. 


The other key element of the Hungarian economic mechanism is the system of 
economic regulators. This must be construed in such a manner that it should 
be connected with the plan and promote rational management. 


The third element of the economic mechanism is the system of institutions and 
organizations, or, simply expressed, the institutional system of state 
administration and economic governance, the structure of government, 
enterprises, and institutions. 
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5. ARMADA INTERNATIONAL, Zuerich, Switzerland, No 5, 
6. G. Hauck, p 147 f, 
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FIGURE APPENDIX 
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Figure 1. Post-accelerated Shell 
Key: 1. Fuze 5. Motor body 
2. Shell casing 6. Guide ring 
3. Explosive charge 7. Propellent charge 
4, Primer charge 8. Nozzle 
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Figure 2. Shell with Centering Cams 
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Figure 3. Diagram of Variant of Pilot Shell 


Key: 1. Fuze 4. Equalization mass 
2. Explosive (hollow charge) for 5. Base piece 
self-destruction 
3. Reflector 
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MILITARY HUNGARY 


ARMY COMBATS MANPOWER SHORTAGE WITH NEW INITIATIVES 
Trained Dogs Replace Guards 
Budapest IGAZ SZO in Hungarian Mar 86 p 10 
[Article by F.K.: “Guard Dogs" (photos show German Shepherds) | 


[Excerpts] We are at the storage base of the Hungarian Army Central Military 
Hospital. The base is the setting for a new type of experiment, and what is 
more, the effort is now past the experimental stage. Essentially, dogs alone 
carry out certain guard duties here. The system has been successfully intro- 
duced at the medical warehouses of the MNKK [The Central Club of the Hungarian 
People's Army], and preparations are being made to protect the Kecskemet army 
hospital storage base by the new method. 


“Our starting point,” explains Dr Janos Birkas, Colonel, the commander of the 
central hospital, “was that we could make better use of the soldiers if we 
could free them from the significant burden of standing guard. Dogs cannot 
completely replace humans, but in a well-organized system they can relieve a 
certain number, and these days that is no small matter.” 


The prinicple is logical and simple. The fence surrounding the base is 
divided into cells. In every cell stands a dog. If a stranger approaches 
the objective, the four-legged guard signals the danger with loud barking. 

If anyone should venture between the fences, the dog will attack the individ- 
ual. We leave the rest to the reader's imagination. 


New Department Seeks Recruits 
Budapest IGAZ SZO in Hungarian Mar 86 pp 4-5 


[Article by Istvan Barkovits: “Exclusive Interview with Comrade Brigadier 
General Dezso Papp, director of the Hungarian People's Army's career guidance 
department” |} 


[Text] [Question] Comrade brigadier general, in your opinion why is the 
creation of this department necessary?’ 
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[Answer] The answer requires us to step back and generally assess the next 
generation. In the past years the faculty of educational institutions, the 
officers of the People's Army, the students and faculty of the military 
academies, and the employees of various central agencies have been working 
diligently to assure that the necessary numbers of elementary and secondary 
school graduates apply for study at military academies and colleges. In many 
places fruitful cooperation has developed between the military agencies and 
youth-oriented agencies, such as the KISZ and the Pioneer Association's 
regional and industrial branches. The megye replacement centers and area 
commands perform especially useful organizational work in winning youth over 
and guiding them into the military career. 


Despite these notable efforts, we could not be certain that at military school 
enrollment, there would be adequate response to assure selectivity. The sit- 
uation must also change because we are still feeling the impact of those cir- 
cumstances which developed in the fifties. At that time large numbers of 
worker or peasant youths in roughly the same age group volunteered for career 
military service and today have reached the threshold of retirement. Many of 
them, their health deteriorating, will not be able to fulfill the 55-year 
service limit. 


The situation is aggravated by the fact that the responsibilities of the 
career military are unchangingly weighty. As a consequence, acknowledging 

its social importance, society judges the quality of the professional military 
career to be harder than average in terms of working and service conditions. 


We are also aware that despite the romance of professional armed service, 
youths choosing a career prefer work which requires less commitment, provides 
more freedom of movement, and permits the pursuit of income outside of work 
time. 


We have deduced from these circumstances and effects that future guidance into 
the military career must be performed with better organization and more coordi- 
nation between the various agencies. A ministerial agency is needed to estab- 
lish requirements for the various agencies of the people's army based on the 
requirements of cadre-replacement, and to coordinate activity. It is necessary 
to change the resulting methods of propaganda, guidance and information work. 
By rethinking our work, we want to reach that group and stratum of youth which 
has until now remained outside our field of vision. These are the facts which 
have necessitated the creation of this agency with its larger sphere of ac- 
tivity. 


[Question] What are the department's more important goals, and shorter- and 
longer-term plans for activity’ 


[Answer] The central goals of the department, as follows from what was pre- 
viously said, can be none other than the secure, long-term solution of prob- 
lems in enrollment, which represents the main source of cadre replacement, 
and the fulfillment of quality and quantity requirements for applications. 
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In the longer term, this also means that the department must systematically 
map out all possible directions, and monitor the organizational framework and 
the personnel and material requirements for their pursuit, and set into 
motion all the available internal and external cooperating organizations and 
persons. Finally, we wish to make contact with all youths who face career 
choices--with the undisguised aim of awakening their interest in professional 
military service. We satisfy every curiosity of interested youth; profes- 
Sionally, realistically, and honestly inform them of their opportunities for 
further study, its difficulties and social significance, and of the beauties 
and advantages of career military service; we strive to convince them of the 
correctness of their career intentions. 


We envision the most secure long-term solution for officer replacement in the 
total development of the secondary school military academy system (with the 
creation of at least one academy in every other megye), so that within a few 
years nearly three-fourths of the military college classes will be filled. 


Our experiences to date with the military academies already in operation are 
mostly favorable. Those students with satisfactory career motivation and 
stable academic performance, with interests in sports and culture--even if 
they lack a well-developed career orientation--are admitted to the academies. 
We are convinced that with additional applicants from other sources, the 
Satisfaction of college enrollment needs is reassuringly secure. 


For replacement of senior noncommissioned officers, we focus our main atten- 
tion on vocational high schools which offer senior NCO training. Additionally, 
with the introduction of more variations in the educational form, we try to 
make sure that everyone finds the form most appropriate to his previous train- 
ing. As an example, let me mention that graduates and skilled workers with 
experience equivalent to military service may enroll in one-year senior non- 
commissioned officer training school. Others complete two-year senior non- 
commissioned officer training school, but those with meritorious academic 
records may also take a graduation exam at the end of the third year. This 

is one of our longer-term ideas. 


Among our shorter-term concepts, let me mention that in the interest of the 
attractive power of the military colleges, we wish to increase their role in 
the selection of applicants. We wish to introduce an exam to place candidates 
in rank, approximating the Hungarian college entrance system in the content, 
method and timing of the exam. 


It is also important to mention our desire to increase career guidance 
activity among young soldiers--the conscripts and active reserves. We wish 
to encourage college application among young soldiers through individually- 
tailored persuasiveness and various special favors. 


[Question] How does *he department develop its contacts, and which are the 
agencies and organizations with which it plans to work in cooperation? 
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[Answer] Because of the staff size, the department is already incapable of 
carrying out its assignment alone. The nature of the work necessitates the 
close cooperation of various organizations of the HM [Ministry of Defense]. 
Almost daily personal contact with the political and personnel agencies is 
necessary above all. Cooperation is indispensable with the replacement 
center and its directing agencies, the MHSZ [Hungarian National Defense 
Association], and last but not least the MSZMP People's Army Committee and 
the party agencies working in the ministry. 


Besides the peoples’ army, we also cooperate with various agencies of the 
Cultural Ministry: the National Educational Institute, the megye cultural 
Organizations, the KISZ CC, and the Pioneer Association centers and regional 
agencies. In addition, we find it important to cooperate with those social 
Organizations which have accepted a role in the popularization of the army. 


We count on the involvement of the megye replacement centers in the work. 
Among our many ideas, we attach great hope to the involvement of retirees. 

We are considering conducting megye by megye research about those company 
grade officers and generals who have had great movement and service experience 
and who are ready and able to accept work in career guidance. 


In the future, a retired officers group may take shape around the department. 
The members of this group can win many youth over to career service through 
regular meetings with students, personal examples, and stories of their 
experiences. The results so far have been encouraging, and the retirees 
willingly accept the suggestion. 


[Question] On whom does the leadership want to rely for the completion of 
its assignments? 


[Answer] Fo« career guidance services and administration, we rely, as we 
have in the past, on the megye replacement centers and area commands, and 
the officers designated for this purpose. 


In the future, we also wish to rely on the commissioned officers and junior 
commissioned officers of the local garrisons who volunteer to assist in the 
patronage of the schools, under the coordination of the megye commands, in 
consideration of local needs and options. We consider it a central issue 
that the patronage mean more than immediate assistance, school events orga- 
nized by our representatives, presentations, visits to military bases, and 
homeroom talks. Paying the greatest attention to educators and trying to 
win them over is at least as important--and in the longer run perhaps the 
better return on our investment. It is our conviction that the educator's 
assistance in career guidance promises much greater success than our efforts 
alone. The very simple reason for this is that the students accept any kind 
of value system, requirement or advice much more easily from their own teach- 
ers than from outsiders. For this reason we have to come to terms with the 
teachers, prepare them professionally, and give them all possible assistance. 
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HUNGARIAN HISTORIANS’ UILEMMA: NEIGHBORS’ IDEOLOGICAL HISTORY 
Budapest HISTORIA in Hungarian No 1, 19656 p 19 


[Article by Ferenc Glatz, Editor in Chief of HISTORIA: "Living Together.” 
Note: The typeset of this article is unlike any in the rest of the 
periodical. ] 


[Text] Even the gost primitive state organization calls for a permanent 
system of settlements and a work distribution agong the settlements. This 
insures the existence of communities living in the settlements: their 
nourishment and their provision with industrial goods. And the “state” 
insures the exchange and traffic of various products. This includes: a 
Suitable road and transportation systes. A political system comes about out 
of these settlements through the development of a permanent adsinistrative 
system above these communities, a code system, or a system of literacy. At 
the end of the twentieth century, these are the fundamental facts concerning 
the birth of European states. 


I. 


In ninth-century Europe the real empires were the Byzantine and Frankish 
Empires. Their examples show that the expansion and entrenchment of a state 
power very much depends on whether or not the internal development of the 
various regions and the production and work-distridution level of the ethnic 
groups living there reach the level at which they are able to be organized 
into a permanent power. If this were not the case, these regions could 
temporarily be conquered, and suzerainty could be established over them by 
settlers and soldiers brought from other regions of the empire. However this 
could not lead to the creation of a lasting state-political systes. 


Such outposts of the Frankish Empire developed in the Carpathian Basin, in 
Parnonia, today’s Transdanubia. From time to time, the other peoples living 
here could establish spheres of influence with smaller centers extending to 
given regions. They could conduct military campaigns and conquer. They could 
sweep across hundreds of kilometers of uninhabited regions, and where they 
found peoples who happened to be living there, they could join battle with 
them; if they were victorious, they exacted tribute from them. And if they 
had the energy, they wight return again decades later. A thousand years had 
to pass before romantic historians, favoring clear national Ddoundaries, 
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followed these campaigns by drawing map-lines, which, retroactively, appeared 
quite sodern. The same nistorians also created, for the purposes of their 
maps, state authorities, empires, anc “nations” helc together by a developed 
aGsinistrative syste. In fact, Sowever, a level of work organization on 
which an extensive anc persanently fused political configuration -r epspire 
could be dbuilt failed to develop in these regions. 


At the time of their arrival in tne Carpathian Basin, the social work 
organization of the Hungarians also stood on this level. The tribdes were sade 
up of herdcsgen and plunderers, who were also already practicing agricultural 
activities, and they got stuck here on the "Avar plains.* Only gradually dic 
they take possession of the Carpathian Sasin. All of what is customarily 
referred to as the mecleval Hungarian state was the result of a several 
hundred year process. Even as late as two centuries after the conquest, King 
St. Laszlo (1077-1095) nad to reaffirs in stringent decrees the outlines for 
perzanent, everyday coexistence of the settled nation, the guarantees for the 
permanency of family, property, and barter systems. A favorite old concept of 
Hungarian historiography is that the state which was brought about in this 
fashion was the state of the "Magyars.” Undoubtedly, the organizing power was 
the ruling stratus which emerged out of the Hungarian triodal aristocracy. But 
we propose that the basis for the development of the state which was bounded 
by the Carpathians and was already operating in the 11th century was the joint 
product of all those peoples (Avar herdsmen, Germanic ethnic fragpents, Slavic 
tillers of the soil, and servant craftsmen) who had been Sere during the 
previous centuries without forming state organizations, and who continued 
bartering their goods along the trade routes of the Carpathian Basin which by 
the 10th-l!ith centuries were already protected by the political security of 
the state. 


Il. 


The principle of the right of primary conquest exists even in the thinking of 
illiterate societies: under common law, those who first occupied a given 
region in the still sparsely populated plains and hills of Europe had an 
advantage over others. However, we also know that this never-codified common 
law was only a theoretical justification, created for recovery purposes ody 
groups which nad at one time deen forced out of their old regions or had 
migratec away. In reality, mastery cver regions was not determined by "law." 


The newer claigs to territories were developed in the age of sedieval 
Statehood and feudal sonarchies. Feudal rulers used royal @arriages or 
military conquests 4s bases for declaring their "rights" to certain 
territories and their rule over peoples inhabiting then. 


Bourgeois states strive to create organized cireoumstances for  husan 
coexistence and devise a theory of "historical rights” for what they find 
proper according to their own sormns. They search for the right of the group 
which formed the state in the precisely demarcated territory that is protected 
by an already organized ailitary force. They no longer allude to the 
conquests and marriages of the feudal rulers, ou rather to the initial 
settlement or even to the accomplishments of the civilizing “state 
organization” of tne people inhabiting the present state. The @odern age is 








familiar wit® sistorica holarsiip ang facts, and it uses, and aduses, *hes. 
It uses thes, even thouan it is monly known that prectically 

claim a territory literally on the basis of the “first settlement" principle. 
After all, the Hungarians “coulé nave claised" the vast territory of t 
steppes vcasec on prior presence, just as the Gergwans who lived in tr 
Carpathian Basin could also nave sace degands either against the Slavs who 
followed them or the Hungarian who finally settlec here. And the Rosgans coulc 
nave gwace Gegancs against all of these peoples. Ang we could go on. Our age 
gaisuses historical prececents when it develops the concept of continuity. 
First of all: it sust oe proven that the samse etnmnic group, Dacians, 
Romanians, Slavs, or even Huns-Hungarians have continuously inhabited a aiven 
territory. Seconciy: it sust oe proven that the continuity of state anc 
political life existec on that territory. That is how sistorical syth-sgacing 
created the continuity, or inheritance, of the Hun Esgpire and the Hungarian 
State, Daco-fomanian state continuity, and alse the fiction of the Moravian- 
Slav Empire. The state Soundaries, drawn a thousand years after the fact, 
correspong almost to the inch with the present foreign policy situation, or 
with the “political” perceptions of nistorians who have a penchant for 
trawing. In 1919 the Ruthenian territories along the eastern border of the 
eserging Czechoslova« Republic were added to the Moravian Empire; after 1945, 
nowever, during the new nationalist wave, the bdoundary--corresponding to 
toGay’s borGers--was pushed a few centigeters to the west. 


Of course, historical rights are not real rights, only ideologies. The real 
riagnt in these oattles between national states was based on the successes 
achieved with amas and in the area of international diplomacy. The peace 
settlements at the end of the First World War were based on these, 45 were the 
territorial revisions between 1936-41. Whatever could be proven by 
historians--who settled on that land first? or who organized a state system 
first?--nad little actual role in the designation of state borders. 
Historical rights are the outward sanifestation of “national” claias current 
at the time. Their real function is to swaintain social consciousness of the 
"rignt® to the present domicile, or to arouse--in opposition to the 
nelandborinag peoples--a sense of righteousness in support of aspirations. 


Thus, historical rights are not formulated by the people, out are developed 
instead by the administrators and leaders of state and cultural life, and oby 
the g@iddle class intelligentsia. Their spirit is Surdened by all of those 
historical-legal ‘arassment campaigns ich spread to the entire society 
through colorful pudlications, progrags, and periodicals. The g@iddle class 
intelligentsia always Sas Seen and continues to be the indispensable creator 
of compunity life. By its very position in society, it is the guardian of 
national culture. But it loses its intellectual sature and Secomes merely a 
state functionary if it sees its usefulness to the community in asserting that 
the function of social progress is to reach “eternal national goals," and 
that is what it was a thousand years ago and will be in the future, too. 


ill. 


Marxism strived to override this inheritance. After the Second world War a 
monolithic socilalism-image became dominant in the countries of the region. #e 
now realize that the antidgemocratic policy of the personality cult d¢i¢c not 
allow national pecullarities to come to the surface. But it as also true tha’ 








this image of socialism repressecd in the states of the region the 
nationalistic feelings which had become a tradition in the thinking of 
generations: the romantic Hungarian consciousness of continuity, just as much 
as the Romanian and the Slovak. On the other hand, there is a scientific 
guestion which awaits an answer: How could it have happened that these 
bourgeois ideologies were revived beginning with the 1960s? February 1956 and 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party broke up the monolithic 
picture. Since then we have been emphasizing the role of national 
peculiarities in the building of socialism. But, does all of this have to 
mean that we rekindle those auxiliaries of national confidence, the romantic 


bourgeois concepts of continuity? . .. This is a question for Marxists--in 
neighboring countries as well as at home. . . Our thinking has grown 
accustomed to criticizing bourgeois ideologies. We say: in bourgeois 


societies they conceal socio-economic uncertainties with nationalized 
argument-networks. Again, I raise a scientific question: Why, if at all, is 
there a need in our region for romantic national ideals? What compels trained 
historians to ignore everything Marxism teaches about state, ethnicity, and 
mation? . .« .« 


IV. 


Ine Hungarian historian is silent. He is afraid to reveal his views--not in 
"nationalist" anger, but simply as a _ professional--concerning 11th-13th 
placenames or burial grounds from the conquest period, because he is aware 
that his name may end up on a list of those branded as nationalists, perhaps 
even in the pages of diplomatic history. He is afraid to harm a smaller 
community: the fragments of the Hungarian nation living in the neighboring 
countries. His colleagues whisper about the reviving specter of the Little 
Entente. He is also considering his professional conscience because, after 
all, he lacks significant data based on recent research. During recent 
decades the Hungarian scholarly community dealing with the early Middle Ages 
nas deteriorated. Two-thirds of historical Hungary falls outside today's 
national borders and, thus, is beyond access to researchers. Domestic 
explorations of the Middle Ages are subject to circumstances of random chance. 
it is a piece of good luck if a medievalist winds up employed in a _ local 
museum. At the same time, great sums are spent for anniversaries and museums 
‘ommemorating more recent periods. There are no replacements for researchers 
working on the Middle Ages. There is little in the way of positive, diligent, 
energetic daily organizational effort. All this in spite of the fact that 
Hungarian cultural policy does not expect medieval research to follow 
political-ideological precepts. There is no prescribed or suggested stance 
regarding settlement and ethnicity. In today's Hungary it is not a "political 
act" to write about which group lived when or where; from where and to where 
they migrated; and who is placed by regional historians or archaeologists in 
what regions. Should we blame a lack of attention? Or perhaps’ the 
difficulties of the past haunt us? .. . The way we see it, the publications 
equipped with ornate illustrations and maps represent nothing more than a 
challenge to our profession. And, yes, we feel that this is a strong 
challenge. 
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BOOK REFUTES STEED, SETON-WATSON MINORITY SUPPRESSION CONCEPT 


Szeged TISZATAJ in Hungarian No 5, 1986 pp 70-73 


[Review by Lajos Arday of book by Zoltan Acs, “"Nemzetisegek a tortenelmi 
Magyarorszagon" [Nationalities in Historical Hungary], Budapest, Kossuth, 
n.d. ] 


[Text] In Central and Southeast Europe, even after the break-up of the multi- 
national empires and the creation of national states generally having sizeable 
minorities, the ethnic question remained one of the most delicate issues 
influencing the relationship between the nations of the region; and 
increasingly more people turn to history for explanation and hope for the 
future. Interest in minority and ethnic issues has been stimulated worldwide 
by the search for roots, the desire for the warmth of small communities, and a 
regionalism countering the process of integration. 


These are some of the reasons why Zoltan Acs’ volume on the nationalities of 
pre-1918 Hungary appears to fill an existing gap. The work, sparingly 
illustrated with pictures and maps, is not a one-dimensional essay: The author 
succeeds in presenting the socio-economic, cultural, and even political role, 
and the everyday realities of Hungary's ethnic groups in the framework of a 
historical, ethnographic, sociological synthesis. Naturally the historical 
aspects predominate, especially in the sections dealing with the feudal 
period: the reader is presented with the main events in the fifteen-hundred 
year history of the Carpathian or Danubian Basin, organized in accordance with 
one prominent principle, which is one of the merits of the book. The work is 
exceptionally honest: instead of debating or levelling accusations, it 
endeavors to present facts, preferably based on the most recent writings of 
Hungarian specialists. From epoch to epoch, and discussing each of the 
various nationality groups, the author proceeds from the Avars to the 20th 
century, in the closing section devoting much space to presenting the various 
ways of life and the phases of assimilation. 


The author may spend too much time on the ethnic conditions of medieval 
Hungary: discussing the assimilation of the population fragments, the nomadic 
tribes, and the first Western "settlers" who were found by the invading 
Hungarians, came in with them, or arrived later; the survival of northern and 
southwestern Slavs--Slovaks, Ruthenians, and Slovenes--bolstered by royal 
colonization and constant popular replenishment; and the rise of their best 
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Clements into the ranks of the nobility. The same thing is true for the 
Romanians who appeared around the late i2th century (first mentionecd in a 
Giploma from 1206) and who se*tled in Hungarian territory at the invitation of 
the Anjou kings, and for the Serbs and Croats who were pushed north by the 
Ottoman Turxs. (The author--correctly--does not deal with the ethnic 
conditions of Croatia, which had been part of the Hungarian crown lands since 
1102, and had its comprehensive society and autonomy comparable to Hungary.) 


In discussing the privileged mining, industrial, and merchant cities of the 
Saxons living in Transylvania and the Zipser region, the author emphasizes the 
major role they played in the economic and cultural life of the country, 
especially as transmitters of developed Western methods of production. 


At the end of the Middle Ages, during King Matyas' rule, Hungary proper had 
approximately 4 million inhabitants (about the same number as contemporary 
England) and 3.2 million of these were ethnic Hungarians. The size of the 
nationality groups ranged from 3-400,000 Slovaks to 100,000 Ruthenians, while 
the data for Transylvania showed the presence of 250,000 Hungarians, 100,000 
Romanians, and 70,000 German-Saxons. 


The more than 30-year-long anti-Turkish struggle, the occupation of the 
country's heartland for 150 years, the series of wars--the Fifteen-Year-War 
from 1590 to 1605, the liberation campaigns between 1639 and 1699, the Rakoczi 
War of Independence from 1703 to 1711--followed by the plague epidemic of 
1708-1712, radically altered the ethnic makeup of the country. The size of 
Hungary's population remained constant, but the majority of these 4 million 
were not ethnic Hungarians, because much of the destruction took place in the 
heavily Hungarian-inhabited lowlands and along the rivers, and it was also as 
a result of military misfortunes that the Hungarian and German inhabitants of 
Transylvania became relative minorities. 


The re-population of deserted and uncultivated regions was initially 
accomplis»ed by internal migration: Hungarian, Slovak, Ruthenian, and Romanian 
serfs, herdsmen, and artisans migrated or escaped from the overpopulated 
northern ond western counties to the newly reorganizing regions, where plenty 
of land a..a more freedom awaited then. However, this "settlement" (the third 
in the country's history) was radically different from the other two in the 
9th and the 13th centuries: it did not serve the interests of the Hungarian 
ethnic community, nor those of the feudal landlords, but rather primarily 
benefited the policies of the Habsburgs. In the settlement efforts of the 
central rulers and the landlords, the main consideration was reliability; thus 
they brought in settlers, primarily Catholic Germans from the Rhinelands and 
southern Germany. The 150,000 Serbs fleeing from the region of Kosovo joined 
their co-nationals already settled on Hungarian territory: they took 
possession of much of southern Hungary and enjoyed broad privileges, including 
practically autonomous government, as the guardians of the frontier. The 
Banat of Temes, in which Hungarians were forbidden to settle in accordance 
with a 1778 imperial decree, developed into Europe's most multi-colored ethnic 
mosaic. There, and in the Bacska region, Germans received the most fertile 
plots of land, complete with houses, tools, and domestic animals; next in 
order were the Serbs, while Hungarians and Slovaks, especially if they were 
Protestants, were limited to the poorest land and the least healthy areas. 





We estimate that at the end of the 18th century, of the 3-8.5 sililion 
inhabitants, 3.2 million were ethnic Hungarians (the same number as 300 years 
earlier), while there were 1.5 million Romanians, 1.25 million Slovaxs, 1 
million Germans, 7-800,000 Croats and Slovenes, 5-600,000 Serds, and 300,000 
each of Ruthenians and others (Greeks, Bulgarians, etc.). 


The bourgeois development of the period naturally brought witn it increased 
activity by the "“awakeners of nationalism." The nationalities, gaining an 
increasing sense of ethnic consciousness, used the Herderian principle of 
linguistic and cultural nation in opposition to the Hungarian concept of 
political nation, created on the French model. 


The events of 1848-1849 proved that in this region the nationality problem is, 
in fact, a peasant problem: in addition to the Croatian, Serbian, and Romanian 
frontier guard regiments and the Saxons of Transylvania, it was the masses of 
landless agrarian poor who provided the power base for the small intelliectual- 
bourgeois layers that turned against the Hungarian revolutionary government, 
expecting the Habsurg government to satisfy their demands for regional self- 
autonomy, as well as their rightful calls for linguistic and cultural 
equality. However, the Austrian tyrannical rulers, who defeated the Hungarian 
war of independence with the aid of these masses and Russian assistance, 
rewarded the country's nationalities with the same treatment it used to punish 
the Hungarians. 


The emancipation of serfs created the conditions for capitalist 
transformation, and the processes of industrialization and urbanization 
brought a basic change to the ethnic relationships of the country. At the 
beginning, during the 1860s, Hungary's ruling circles failed to recognize the 
last opportunity for satisfying the righteous and moderate demands of tne 
nationalities peacefully and within the framework of the Hungarian state. 


In the subsequent years, the socio-economic transformation indeed initiated a 
process of assimilation involving millions of people, which was particularly 
rapid between 1880 and 1914. According to the last census conducted in the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy (in 1910) the majority of the country's inhabitants 
(10 million, or 54 percent) were ethnic Hungarians. The largest nationality 
group was the 3 million Romanians, followed by 2 million each of Germans and 
Slovaks, 1 million South Slavs, and nearly half a million Ruthenians, of whom 
every fourth person spoke Hungarian. The cities were the melting pots of 
assimilation, and 77 percent of their inhabitants were Hungarians. (The same 
process continues in our times, but the direction of assimilation was reversed 


after 1918.) 


In agreeing with the book, it can be observed, that --In discussing the 
period before the end of the 18th century, one cannot talk of nationality 
oppression in any country, including Hungary, only of economic and social 
conflicts that frequentiy took on religious overtones; --The advantages of 
capitalist economic development and urbanization were enjoyed by the 
bourgeoisie, regardless of their nationality; consequently, one cannot talk 
of special economic exploitation of the nationalities. This is well 
illustrated by the development and industrialization in the valley of the Zsil 
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River, the city of Brasso, and the Slovak-inhabited regions. --This 
demonstrates the unfounded nature of the claim made by the nationality leaders 
and relayed by Wickham Steed and R.W. Seton-Watson to European public opinion, 
according to which one of the major causes of the First World War was the 
oppressive nationality policies of Austria, and especially those of Hungary. 


On the other hand, it is a fact that the petrified hierarchical structure of 
Dualism, which preserved the feudalist-absolutist elements, prevented both the 
democratization of society and the transformation of Austria-Hungary into a 
confederation, and thus the Monarchy could not survive the trauma of the world 
war. 


One of the major merits of the monograph is that it deals with the northeast 
corner of the country, the counties of Szabolcs, Szatmar, Bereg, Ugocsa, and 
Maramaros, to which hitherto scarcely any attention has been devoted. In 
comparison to other nationalities, Acs writes relatively little about the 
Slovenes, Croats, and Ruthenians--which is attributable to his sources. 
Several of his observations call for corrections: 

--At the beginning of the 19th century, there were no "entirely German or 
Slavic-speaking counties"; on the contrary, there were several that were 
nearly 100 percent Hungarian-speaking, and these were exactly in the Szekely 
region. (p 225) 

--Nyitra, Szepes, and Gomor were not "counties inhabited by Slovaks," 
just as Arad and Torontal counties were not entirely Serbian and Romanian. (p 
277) 

--It was not ". . .the Slovak-inhabited regions that were bilingual," but 
rather the Slovak nobility and intelligentsia were, as the author correctly 
observes, elsewhere. (p 241) 

--", . .The historical framework of the Hungarian state" was at least as 
instrumental in opposing the periodic Austrian absolutist attacks, as in 
resisting the ideologies and movements of the nationalities. (p 250) 

--The cities of Szabadka, Zombor, and Baja did not have primarily a 
Serbian, but rather a Bunyevac population, while Zenta had, and continues to 
this day to have, a Hungarian majority. (pp 193-194) 

--The nationality statistics for today's Hungary vary; thus, in addition 
to the estimates given by the nationality associations (400-500,000), the 
author should have provided the 84,000 figure obtained in the 1980 census, and 
the 260-330,000 figure derived from various calculations. 


Two obvious typographical errors: The date of Apponyi's law on public schools 
was 1907, not 1870 (p 280), and capitalist development was instrumental in the 
birth, rather than the demise, of nationality movements. (p 288) 


In sum, the attractive and richly illustrated volume offers useful reading not 
only for the general public but also for the specialists. 
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EDUCATIONAL, SCLENTIVIC ACTIVITY OF LATE MRS ALIA 
Tirana MESUESL iu Albauiaa 19 Ilar Sb p 3 


{Article by Shahan Baxhaku, candidate member of the Ceatral Comaittes of the 
AWP: “A Renowned Worker in our Education and Science” ] 


[fext] As a meabeor of the seaeration of cadres vho begaa their educational 
and scientific activity in the years vhen the Eaver loxh: University of Cir ime 
had just been founded and whe, by their impassioned vork, raised this aew 
institution in «a short time to « dignmiticd lovel as a school of higher 
education, Comrade Semiramis Alia rapidly distinguished herself. 


An educator with solid scientific training and a brood cultural bickgroun’, 15 
well as an able researcher in the tield of the chemical disciplines, sin 
rendered great assistance not only in placing higher education ta general and 
that of chemistry in particular on « sound basis and in continually 
modernizing its scientific educational aspects, but also ia organizing and 
enlarging its scivntitic activities and its applicatious to production. 


semiramis was born in Elbasan on 1/7 July 1928. She was the daughter of the 
great Albanian patriot, scholar and Linguist, Professor Aleksander “luvaali. 
She inherited from her family those feclings of love of couatry and patriotism 
which she displayed throughout ber whole Life, that burning desire to devote 
all her energics to elevating, streagthouing and advancing our new education 
and science. 


During the difficult years of fascist occupation of the country, although she 
was very young, she took an active part in the Antifascist Netional Liberation 
iMovement and embraced the ideals of comaunism (she became 4 member of the 
Communist Youth in 1942 and « meaber of the Albanian Coamunist Party, todoay 
the AWP [Albanian Workers Party] at its inception in 1945, while not yet I/ 
years old) and struggled to leunch our young men and women tuto action and to 
unite their forces and efforts for the liberation of our enslaved people and 
country, as well as for cheir social Craining. 


After completing her higher education, Comrade Semiramis was called to work «t 
the University and she helped to organize the institutions subordinice to th. 
University, to organize the departments, to raise the level of traininy of 
young university teachers, to create the material base for the laboratorivs 
and set up the teaching and scientific taboratorics of the Faculty of Natural 
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ences, iuinis ur schools of higher “auc il. Ow 
| 


? 
textbooks for various teachianr cisciplines, etc. 


in hee vork. she was an cxample of the impassioned and triiaed educitor who 
vas distinguished by the theoretical level of her lectures in the cl.issroona, 
as well as by her high demands ia both the qualitative and quantitative 
aspects of experimental work. CDecause of her achievements, she vas placed at 
the head of one of the more theoretical departacats of the braach o/ 
chemistry, the department of physical chemistry, as soon 1s it vas 
established. Throuch her correct conceptions, she transformed the department 
into a scientific teaching unit where theoretical and experimental vork, 
classroom and laboratory work, are conbined, where scientific subject mattter 
is continually cniarged, where new aad modern euidelianes are cultivated sad 
where very forward-looking work is constructed for the trainines of cadres. 
The department of physical chemistry, directed by Semiramis Alia is noted for 
attracting stucents to scientific activity, as well as for the valuable help 
it has givea in resolving maay acute problems of production, thus becoming «4a 
example for all the other departments of the Faculty. As 4 thorough expert on 
cutalysis, sie Openca other vistas for its application in the techaological 
rocesses of tue chemical industry. Aside from her lectures vad high-leve! 
leadership in laboratory practices, she displayed tenacious ciforts and worked 
18 needed! to provide the schooi with appropriate textbooks and the necessary 
laboratory manuals. Among the textbooks in chemistry disciplines, the text on 
thermodynamics which she compiled remains 4 model textbook with a high 
scicntific level to satisfy the needs of our schools of higher education. For 
all ber teaching and scientific achievemeuts, Semirumis was siven the academic 
title “docent” and she was assigned managerial functions as assistant dean and 
dean of the Faculty of Natural Sciences, also having the depertuent within hee 
assignment. As an educator and director of the Faculty, she assisted ereatly 
in the comaunist education of the young generation. The stuionts saw in 
setiramis not only 4 teacher, but also 4a dear comrade who was alwys close to 
them, advised them and helped them in their studies and in life. Through her 
broad scientific vision, through the industriousness, perserveranace and 
particular maturity, which characterized her approach to and treatment of 
difficult probloms of a large institution, through her ability and sound 
judgment in srasping th: main links upon which the development of the Faculty 
Gepended, according to the party directives and liane, through the tenacity she 
exhibited in pursuing issues to their conclusion, without concessions, Comrade 
Semiramis made an important contribution to the progress of the teaching, 
scientific and oreenizational vork of a Faculty as complex as that of Natural 
Sciences. In particular, she distinguished herself in the area of the work to 
compile fundamental documentation on branches of the Faculty, on the basis of 
the resolution of the AWP Central Committec of June 1982 regarding further 
improvement in the quality of the teaching and educational work of the school. 
This entire contribution will remain a living aud indelible testimony of the 
wock of Comrade Semiramis, who devoted all her cacrgics to the development and 
tabilization of our schools of higher education. 


As a communist, Semiramis stood, during her whole life, militant and immovible 
on the party line. She faithfully followed the teachings of Comrade “aver 
foxha and struggled with devotion to put them into practicc, always as an 
exemplary figure of a vanguard fighter. Through her aanercrial and 
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JPRS-EER-86-101 
10 July 1986 


ICS POLAND 


AW TV NOTES WESTERN REACTION TO KUKLINSKI AFFAIR 
11929 Warsaw Television Service in Polish 1730 GMT 9 Jun 86 


xt) The Western press is full of comments connected with the so-called 
‘ 


inski’s affair which was revealed some days ago. 
WELT writes, for example: Jerzy Urban, Polish Covernment spokesman, 
ted that, thanks to spy Kuklinski, the CIA knew several weeks in advance 
Jarsaw Was planning to introduce martial law in December 1981. The 
.S. Administration could have warned Solidarity about it. The introduction 
martial law would have been impossible then. The Americans did not do so 
ecause the Reagan administration hoped for a bloody conflict in Poland. It 


es, writes DIE WELT, that Reagan's alleged love for Solidarity was dis- 
t. 


MONDE quotes some excerpts of memoirs by Alexander Haig, former defense 
secretary [as heard]. He writes: We talked a lot but we did nothing. 


the comments, even those which trv either to belittle the affair or to 
use the President, express a tone of unquestionable confusion. It is 
ery difficult to dispute the facts, and the facts are unequivocal. In the 
name of its own policy and in the name of its own global goals the U.S. 
vernment decided to sacrifice Solidarity. It counted on a bloodbath in 
Poland in the socialist state in the center of Europe. 


the light of this, all spectacles such as the television program “Let 


Poland Be Poland,” every statement and appeal are pure hypocrisy. People 
here and here who endorse this are simply pathetic--particularly here. 


CSO: 2600/7504 
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JPRS-EER-86-10! 
10 July 1950 


POLITICS POLAND 


CATHOLIC DAILY PRAISES WALDHEIM VICTORY 
AU131009 Warsaw SLOWO POWSZECHNE in Polish 10 Jun 846 p 2 
[Michal Kolodziejczyk commentary: “Confidence in Reliabiliryw"] 


[Text] Im accordance with earlier forecasts, Kurt Waldheim has achieved a 
clear victory in the Austrian presidential election against his opponent, 
Kurt Steyrer, who was supported by the Social Democrats. K. Waldheim gained 
about 130,000 more votes (over 4.2 percent more) than during the first round 
of voting om 4 May, whereas Steyrer only gained slightly over one-third this 
number of votes (45,000). Altogether, then, he gained [figure illegible] 
percent of all the votes cast. 


The victor was therefore an independent candidate who, although supported 
by the conservative Austrian People's Party [OeVP], regards himself most of 
all as a “father of the nation” above internal divisions, an experienced 
diplomat and mature politican. 


The Austrians view the disputes about his World War II past, which continued 
until the very last moment, as a dispute concerning « “collective guilt” 
because of their participation in this war in the ranks of the Wehrmacht 
forced on them by the Anschluss. In any case, the anti-Waldheim campaign 
stirred up mainly by the United States and Israel has been void of any 
deeper moral pretext and has been correctly interpreted as a conjunctural 
political action aimed at frustrating the election of a man whose feeling of 
realism and political open-mindedness allowed him to guide the complex UN 
machinery for many years in a way that was fruitful and conformed to the 

UN Charter. One could also have viewed this campaign as a desire to "get 
even" because of the decisions and initiatives taken during this period, 
Which did not accord with the ideas of those aiming to fulfill the Americuen- 
Israeli idea of a Pax Americana in the Middle East. 


In the face of the mass vote of confidence given to Waldheim by Austrian 
society in the first round of voting crowned bv the slogan “we will elect 
whom we want,” even Israel has started to withdraw from this encire hulla- 
baloo and has admitted via the lips of its justice minister that a commission 
within this ministry has found no evidence of guilt against Waldheim. 
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On 8 June, the president elect received the mandate to continue the policy 
of active neutrality based on the 1955 Austrian State Treaty and foilowed 
by his predecessors, Franz Jonas and Rudolf Kirchschlaeger. Knowing his 
reliability [obliczalnosc], experience, and political talent, one can be 
sure that he will contribute his own personal flavor to this policy. 


Our country, to whom neutral Austria has always been a desirable and valuable 
partner both during the work of perpetuating the European security system 

and during cooperation in all spheres which exceeds ideological and politi- 

al frontiers--including mutually advantageous economic, scientific, and 
cultural exchange--welcomes in the person of its new president a partner who 
is worthy of confidence and who at his UN post proved his positive sentiment 
and kindness toward socialist Poland on more than one occasion. 


Waldheim himself has stressed that he is happy and at the same time surprised 
it his high victory, which he regards as proof of complete confidence in his 
person. His election slogan "a man whom the world trusts” has undergone a 
significant metamorphosis since 8 June. The new president is a man in whom 
both the voters andhis partners in European politics have confidence, and 
this is what counts most during today's conflict- and tension-filled times. 


‘sO: 2600/504 





JPRS-EER-56- | 
10 July 1986 


POLITICS POLAND 


REPORT ADOPTED ON COUNTERMEASURES AFTER CNERNOBYT 
LD210853 Warsaw Domestic Service in Polish 1700 GMT 20 Jun 8&4 


[Text] The Council of Ministers has discussed work safety and hveiene in 
recent years and principles concerning the bill on social welfare. The 
report of the Government Commission on the Assessment of Nuclear Radiat ion 
and Prophylactic Activity after the Chernobyl was adopted. Sere is 
Mieczyslaw Sowinski, chairman of the Polish Atomic Agency: 


{[Sowinski] Members of the Council of Ministers appended « whole series of 
observations tc the report. The entire world, and particularly the Europear 
countries including Poland, are studving and analyzing very intensively evervy- 
thing which took place in order to draw the ultimate conclusions, which also 
concern our country. 


The report highlights the state of our cadre and technical base and the 
organization of the radiological protection services operating in our coun- 
try. It should be stated, as has been emphasized, that these services, 
created 25 years ago, very skillfully gathered, collected and analvzed the 
information necessary for decisions by the government commission. 


[Unidentified correspondent] How was public behavior during ond after the 
accident assessed? 


[Sowinski] Sir, here we have emphasized more than once that in our convic- 
tion--and, I am sure, in the conviction of the Council of Minister --the 
publi: treated this situation wit understanding, as it also treated the 
advice of the government commission. 


[Correspondent] Mr Chairman, I am sure that many people would like to 
acquaint themselves with this report. Wil! that be possible? 


[Sowinski] Yes. The Council of Ministers aleo adopted a resolution making 
the report available to the public. Of course, publication in its entirety 
in the mass media would probably be difficult. However, it will be prepared 


for availability in libraries for specialists and for those who are inter- 
ested in the problem as a whole, or in part of it. Apart from this, it 
will be widely discussed in the mass media so that anyone who wants to 
acquaint himself with the text of the report will have such a possibiliry. 





{Correspondent}! The Council of Ministers adopted a resolution today to 
ensure the fulfillment of proposals approved in the report. What does it 
say? 


[Sowinski] The Council of Ministers issued an instruction to the respective 
ministries to prepare proposals for the modernization of che early warning 
system of a radiclogical threat to our country, the methods of measuring 
radioactive contamination and the ways of liquidating the effects of con- 
tamination, based on modern technical resources. The Council of Ministers 
has placed the Chairman of the Polish Atomic Agency under obligation to pre- 
pare regulations defining the danger levels of radiation doses and radio- 
active contamination based on the recommendations of the International 
Radiological Protection Commission and the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
The resolution places the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the chairman of the 
State Atomic Agency under an obligation to endeavor to sign dilateral agree- 
ments and international conventions defining the principles for mutual warn- 
ing about nuclear accidents and for giving aid to eliminate their effects. 


(4662 
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POLITICS POLA 


RELICIOUS AFFAIRS MINISTER LOPATKA DESCRIBES POLITICAL SYSTEM 
AU191606 Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 14 Jun 84 p } 


[Article by Professor Adam Lopatka, minister of religious affairs and di- 
rector of the Legal Sciences Institute of the Polish Academy of Sc tences: 
“Universal and National Characteristics”) 


[Excerpts] The approaching 10th congress should be one of the moet sienifi- 
cant congresses because it is meant to sdopt, for the firet time in the 
party's history, a long-term program for continuing the construction of 
socialism in Poland; a program of party activity and, indirectly, of activ 
ity by the state and people. One of the basic features of this program is 
the problem of shaping the state « political s«ysten. 


Our political system--and this is contained in the draft PZPR proerem--is 
geared not toward stabilization and the continuation of the present «tate o 


‘ 


sffairs, but toward a dynamic growth, changes designed to cement the evetem'« 


socialist nature, greater socialist democracy and rule of law, and greater 
citizens’ participation in running the country. The system is also strong! 
geared toward eliminating from our lives everything that i« antisocialict 
and hostile to the system. Hence, it is clear that our system cannot per 
mit certain mechanisms which the opposition is trying to impose on our pub! 
lives. For example, there can be no talk of a so-called free contest of 
political forces in Poland, political pluraliem that permite the existence 
of forces, organizations, and views that are hostile to soctaliem. This 
firmly emphasized in the draft program. 


The Polish political system is characterized on the one hand by certain fea 
tures that are universal to socialism, end on the other hend by certain na- 
tional traits. The essence of the matter is to combine correctly the unl- 
versal features of a socialist political system with traits confined to the 
nation. 


The first universal feature is that the maeses are led by « party of the 
workers class, 4 Marzist-Leniniast party thet ts « leading force both in 
conducting the socialist revolution and in implementing the process of 
eoctalist construction. The second is an alliance between the workers 
clases on the one hand and the peasantry and remaining strata of working 
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people, inrellizentsia, and craftsmen on the other. The third important 
feature is the abolition of capitalist ownership and the creation of social 
ownership of the basic factors of production. Fourth--a gradual socialist 
transformation of agriculture. Fifth--a planned development of the national 
economy designed to build socialism and communism and raise the standard of 
living of the working people. The sixth feature is a socialist revolution 
in the spheres of ideology and culture and the formation of a large intel- 
ligentsia devoted to the workers class, the working masses, and the socialist 
cause. 


And what are the national traits of this process that are peculiar to Poland 
wd which are directly concerned with what we call a political system? 

Such a typical feature of soctalist construction ia Poland is no doubt the 
coalition method of authority consisting of the Marxist-Leninist party on 
the one hand and the allied parties ZSL and SD on the other, together with 
the active participation of lay Catholic and Christian associations. A 
further important characteristic of this system is a greater social role 
plaved by the Roman Catholic Church than anywhere else, a role that is slowly 
but surely entering Poland‘« socialist reality, though not without setbacks 
and obstacles. 


An important difference shared by our political system is that sel f-manage- 
ment organizations, especially workers self-management bodies, play a con- 
siderably greater role than in most other socialist countries except Yugo- 
slavia. A final important characteristic gained by our political system in 
recent vears is the foundation of new political institutions inspired by 
the need for institutional guarantees against distortions in the mechanism 
of authority. Let me point out most of all the State, Tribunal, Constitu- 
tional Tribunal, Supreme Administrative Court, and various advisory bodies 
attacned to the Sejm and government, to say nothing of the democratic changes 
to the functioning of many organizations, including organizations inside 
the party itself. 


One should also mention a phenomenon that distinguishes our political sys- 
tem and which applies most of all to the pshere of conduct and values. iI 
have in mind the family, economic, and cultural bonds between Poland and 

an exceptionally large, multigeneration, and mltistratum Polish community 
in the Western countries As we know, these bonds have been illustrated for 
many years by mass visits to Poland by Poles living abroad and bv trips made 
by our citizens to the capitalist countries, which have a direct influence 
on our society's ideological state. 


Another feature of socialist construction in Poland that has clearly estab- 
lished itself in recent years and which dominates social activity is the 
permanent openness of politics, the path of which is determined in Wojciech 
Jaruzelski's statement that, just as there is no turning back from socialism, 
there is also no return to the erroneous methods and practices of before 
Avewst 1990. This political path is reflected in the reform process which 
involves our entire political and economic life, and in the drawing of 
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Conclusions from the justified protest by the workers class in 1980 and 1981, 
conclusions that find very broad expression, much broader than in previous 
years, in the openness of our political life. 


Our political system has been shaped by history. It is still in the process 
of being shaped. It is not completed, although it is at an advanced stage. 
The political crises in our country, especially those in 1956 and 1981, have 
had a serious influence on it. The point is to be able to draw concrete 
conclusions from such events all the time. Crises contain negative phenomena, 
but also positive phenomena. Intelligent leadership of the country and party 
is revealed in the intention of extracting and propagating all the position 
phenomena brought by a crisis and which could cause a new crisis if inter- 
preted wrongly. Our experience confirms the correctness of this kind of 
approach toward crises. 


The shaping of a socialist political system in Poland is a constant process 
of combining the universal features of socialist construction with national 
values and traits. A failure to appreciate the universal features leads 
one away from socialism and weaken its both inside the country and in the 
world. A failure to appreciate national traits makes the socialist con- 
struction process difficult and deprives it of certain values which every 
country contributes, and should contribute, to the world revelutionary pro- 
cess. 


Today, the chief subject of concern in the shaping of the political system 
is how to face the challenges posed by life inside the country and the world 
situation. However, it is of lesser importance that this system be as close 
as possible to political systems in the other socialist countries. For 

all the socialist countries today are seeking new solutions and are on the 
way to carrying out profound reforms. 


/6662 
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JPRS-EER-86-101 
10 July 1986 


POLITICS POLAND 


GEN CZUBINSKI INTERVIEWED ON CRIME, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 
AU191919 Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 16 Jun 86 pp 3, 4 


{Interview given by General of Division Lucjan Czubinski, undersecretary of 
state for internal affairs and chairman of the Council of Ministers Commit - 
tee for the Observance of Law, Public Order, and Social Discipline, to 
Krystyna Chrupkowa: “Crime: Reasons, Effects, Forecasts"--date and place 
not given] 


[Excerpts] [Chrupkowa] The Council of Ministers recently adopted a time- 
table of activity for 1986-90 in order to combat and stop social pathology 
and crime. How can one describe this document briefly? 


[Czubinski] This document has inaugurated a new stage of steady performance 
of tasks aimed at only one goal--a calmer and safer life for citizens, in 
other words achieving a decline and then a halt in crime and crime-inducing 
phenomena. The utmost importance has been attached to these actions. 


{[Chrupkowa] Is it possible to achieve this goal in 5 years? 


[Czubinski] Yes, provided that the activity of the state law-enforcement 
bodies is accompanied by greater social energy and mutual backing. The 
still dominant tendency to passively wait until state bodies have solved all 
problems on their own must change. For example, citizeas should not only 
look to the militia when it comes to protecting their cars, houses, or garden 
plots. They should most of all Look after these themselves. Today only 
3,000 parking lots in housing districts are guarded by car owners, and 

yet car thefts are spreading because one cannot post a militiaman at every 
parking lot. He is not a night guard anyway. These are not his duties. 
This example is an excellent illustration of the idea that people will not 
achieve what they depend on without society's active participation. 


[Chrupkowa] The need for reform is surely not the only condition, though 
I admit it is an important one. 


{[Czubinski] There are many more conditions. First, the Limitation of so- 
cial pathology, especially a total ban on Liquor in work places; second, 

more effective reaction toward social parasitism; and third, more appro- 
priate and consistent action against drug addiction and social nonconformity. 
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Further, combating crime and pathology is supposed to be planned, organized, 
and militant, which means that apart from law enforcement bodies, all other 

state bodies, administrative, economic, and control, must take part in this 

process. Political, social, youth, professional, and self-government organ- 
izations must also do so. This involves a need for periodic accountability. 
An effective transmission and implementation of centrally-made decisions and 
a uniform application thereof will be essential here. 


Another task is to improve and expand society's legal education, especially 
that of young people, as well as improve ways of publicizing laws. 


We have contcined all our ideas and methods of action in a report on the 
state of crime worked out by our committee. I am convinced that at the next 
Sejm session Sejm deputies will add to it their own conclusions and ob- 
servations, especially on the subject of combating social pathology, because 
this topic will dominate the 18 June Sejm session. 


/6662 
CSO: 2600/504 
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JPRS-EER-86- 10! 
10 July 1986 


POLITICS POLAND 


COMMENTARY CRITICIZES FRG SYMPATHIZERS 
AU181531 Warsaw RZECZYWISTOSC in Polish 8 Jun 86 p 2 


[Commentery by Waclaw Piatowski, first deputy chief editor of RZECZYWISTOSC: 
[Young People View German Affairs"] 


[Excerpts] A few days ago a meeting was held with young people in the 
Srodborowski training center to discuss Polish-FRG relations. This was the 
first step toward implementing the joint initiative that was sponsored by 

the ZSMP Main Administration and by the weeklies GAZETA MODYCH, WALKA MLODYCH, 
SPRAWY [ LUDZIE, and RZECZYWISTOSC in response to the wishes expressed by 
young people and various communities. That is why the participants in the 
meeting represented different views and different degrees of knowledge of 

the subject. However, all of them were united by the joint concern for the 
interests of our state. 


Most young people appreciate the value of our alliance, especially our 
alliance with the USSR, in our policy of consolidating the political status 
quo in Europe. They also know that there can be no security for Poland 
without this alliance. In this connection they noted that not everyone wants 
to be aware of the sources of the accumulating dangers, and that this ceter- 
mines such people's attitude toward the present foundations of our country's 
security. 


Awong us there are people who have been taken in by the pseudo-rhetoric used 
by extremely conservative politicans in the FRG. In their shallow, minded- 
ness these people are prone tu trust in assurances about the coming recon- 
ciliation on Christian principles and to regard these assurances as guarantees 
of some make-believe relations rather than to demand that the FRG fully 

honor its legal obligations stemming from the Polish-FRG treaty of 7 Decem- 
ber 1970 on the bases for normalization and mitual relations. These people 
forget that history teaches us that such assurances mean nothing at all 


Some of the adherents and propagators of this absurd view continue to search 
privately for “reconciliation,” regardless of the treaty that is binding on 
our two countries, and thus harm our people and state. In a way they have 
succumbed to the fascination of the illusion of the “Europe of free nations" 
spread before them by the experienced political gamesters in the FRG, who 
thus seek to overthrow the Potsdam conference decisions for the purpose of 
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building the so-called new European order on the ruins of that conference 

and on promoting their own interests. Nor do these adherents see that this 
formula is a screen for the West German bourgeoisie's old ambition to assume 
control over Europe. This bourgeoisie seems to have forgotten that for the 
attempts to achieve this pan-German aim Germany paid the price of total 
defeat and disintegration of their state, and that 50 million people were 
killed throughout the world. The young people at that training camp did not 
fail to stress that many missiles with nuclear and chemical warheads have 
been installed in the FRG at the bidding of the FRG Government, and that 
Poland is their target. They agreed that the FRC Covernment's unqualified 
support for the U.S. efforts to achieve military superiority over the social- 
ist countries is directed against Poland's interests. Thev also agreed 

that none of these dangers can be hidden behind the screen of the most skill- 
fully formulated reconciliation proposals reinforced by declarations about 
one's love of peace. 


/6662 
CSO: 2600/504 
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IPRS-EER-86-10) 
10 Juiy 1986 


POLITICS POLAND 


ATADEMICIAN INTERVIEWED ON WORKERS’ ATTITUDES 
PM121300 Olsztyn GAZETA OLSZTYNSKA in Polish 30 Apr-1 May 86 p 3 


[Interview with Prof Leszek Gilejko, director of the Institute of Working 
Class Studies of the Academy of Social Sctences, by KAR correspondent Irena 
Scholl; date, place not given] 


[Text] [Scholl] Workers are usually discussed, in both speech and writing, 
in extreme terms. Either with obsequious reverence, as representatives of 
the class carrying a historical mission, or with exasperated reproof for not 
working or behaving as they should. Since your institute researches and 
analyzes facts, we can talk about workers in plain terms, as producers, con- 
sumers, and citizens. And, above all else, we can talk about problems spe- 
cific to that group, a group numbering... 


[Gilejko] ...Some 7.4 million people engaged in manual work, who do not 
perform managerial duties. Together with their families, they make up 40 
percent of Poland's population, that is, some 15 million people. 


The working class is growing in size, and the range of skills it commands is 
growing too. More than 34 percent of workers boast basic vocational educa- 
tion, and 5.3 percent have secondary vocational education. Nearly 55 per- 
cent have completed their elementary education programs, and only slightly 
more than 4 percent have incomplete elementary education. 


[Scholl] How do they work? 


[Gilejiko] Mostly very hard. Half the number of workstations do not have 
enough high technology backup facilities to speak of full mechanization, 
still less automation. 


Some 4.7 million people work in conditions that are particularly demanding 
and constitute a hazard to health, and 300,000 do their jobs in condirtons 
that are extremely hazardous. No other social group can “boast™ such facts. 


Most of them work very conscientiously. Analysis of sick leave certificates 
shows that 96.7 percent of thoes on sick leave were tndeed incapacitated 
by illness and only 3.3 percen could be suspected of simulating illness to 
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obtain leave. The state of health of work ferces has also been analyzed, 
as has its assessment by workers themselves. If turned out that 40 percent 
of the men and 50 percent of the women who declared that their health was 
good were in fact in need of treatment. 


Such negative phenomena as indolence and “dillydallying" do, of course, 
occur, but their incidence is no higher than in all other classes and strata. 


It is, in a way, tragic that socialism, which is essentially a system based 
on respect for work, has so far failed to produce adequate, decent condi- 
tions that would allow people to perform their duties, and to perform them 
effectively. 


[Scholl] The “dillydalling,” the low effectiveness of work...What do the 
workers themselves say about their causes? 


[Gilejko] They mainly point to poor work organization. Also to unfair 
wages, and to the discrepancy between good work and poor remuneration. Most 
of them have consistently repeated for many vears: We come to the workplace 
to work and to earn. The most highly skilled workers are deeply upset by 
every instance in which the workers’ enormous effort goes to waste, whether 
in an individual enterprise or in the national economy. 


[Scholl] Im this connection is there an anti-intelligentsia fee!ing among 
workers? 


[Gilejko] We have not found evidence of any such feeling. Workers simply 
resent, say, Mr X, a chartered engineer, for his incompetence in organizing 
work, or Sophie and Anne for gossiping all day at their desks instead of 
doing what they are supposed to do. Workers value solid learning and exper- 
tise; they acknowledge, for example, that academic professors or, for ex- 
ample, physicians earn too little. But they expect to see results of peo- 
ple’s work. Diplomas as such no longer impress anyone. 


Workers typically view all questions associated with their occupation, their 
occupational circles, and work ethic in a very rational way. If they observe, 
year after year, chronic shortcomings in work organization, many of them, 
especially the younger ones, will simply cease to value work. And, in a 
broader sense, they will become critical of the people and institutions re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs. 


[Scholl] Both in their own enterprises and nationally? 


[Gilejko] And nationally too, of course. The way in which conflicts develop 
demonstrates this. Hence, for example, the strong tendency to form workers’ 
own self-management structures after 1956, or the independent, selt-governing 
trade unions after 1980. So as to have firmer, direct control over what 

goes on. 


[Scholl] All the same, workers’ self-management structures still lack suf- 
ficient clout. 
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[Gilejko] Some self-management bodies have made attempt.« fer rody er 


and work discipline and to work out a fair pay system. 17 tained worker 
support for their causes. But thev gave it all up wh mot i that 

on the other side of the proverbial fence bad workers get * ial assi-~t- 
ance and do well enough with it. Sometimes even very well it they have wires 


to pull. Self-management activists are outraged to see enterprises with poor 
economic results and incompetent management put under commissiomer odeinistra- 
tion and immediately receive concessions, subsidies, and pay locreases 


[Scholl] ...Which are, nonetheless, not refused by enterprise self-management 
bodies, nor by the work forces of those incompetent enterprises 


[Gilejko] Who is going to refuse a pay raise, especially if it i« officially 
granted? What we need is consistent effort and universal observance of the 
rules of the game if we are to attain these two common goals, effective work 
and effective management. At the moment general public views and attitudes 
are not geared to self-discipline. In fact, just the opposite is true. Uni- 
versal admiration still prevails for the sort of crafty wheeling and deal ing 


that enables a number of people associated with the private sector co indulge 
in a particularly lavish lifestyle. It “rubs off" on the working class peo- 
ple, too. 


[Scholl] Privileges enjoved by others are criticized. One'« own privileges 
are defended... 


[Gilejko] There would be no defensive positions if the principles of the 
distribution of those privileges were clearly stated, objective, and “pure.” 
Workers are in favor of a fair division of the “pay loaf” according to how 
well and how hard they work for it. 


In my opinion a radical improvement of working conditions is one of the most 
important sociopolitical tssues and one that should be reflected in the 
party program and in the theses for the LOth congress. Good working condi- 
tions are often valued more highly than good pay. They can “hold” a work 
foree better than any other measures that might be applied to counter high 
personnel turnover. Good working conditions and well thought-out social 
welfare schemes demonstrate to workers that their effort and their personal 
dignity are respected. This is not apprectated in our economic practice. 


[Scholl] Inadequate housing construction is a major social problem. 


[Gilejko] The housing situation is particularly difficult in the working- 
class sector. This is caused by the fact that working-class families are 
larger and at the same time the proportion of more spacious, mul ttircoom 
dwellings in che total number of homes being built is quite small. The 
largest and oldest industrial regions of our country also suffer from 4 
considerable “legacy” of the past, prewar years in the form of dwellings 
which are well below acceptable standards. 
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Today we are witnessing a situation in whi 
taking the initiative itself: New “build-i 
and enterprise-sponsored housing schemes are being set up. fort 
they demonstrate vet another instance of a lack rf 

tutions. Conclusions must be drawn from this, ¢t 


The active involvement of the trade unions in these ixs« how 
a gocd light. 


[Scholl] What kind of trade unions do workers wont 


[Gilejko] Their own. The kind thar will represent their «! int 
The kind that will remain under workers’ const ont mtr t 
our respondents attach particular importance to thes 
unions did not perform this function. 


On the whole, our research indicates that enterpr! r izat . 
union or self-management, are seen as “safer.” The ext 
representing people's rule are not regarded as su T! 

own,” regardless of the fact that in a socialist f 


workers to have the power to influence all institut 
authorities. 


There have, of course, been obvious chanves here sic 


membership of the trade unions i« already quite sid t 
percent, and the proportion is similar in self -maneger 

are also up to 50 percent workers in people's councils Worker 
a significantly large group among Seim deputies. However, 


will pass before workers become interested in involving ther 
actively in the work of these bodies. 


[Scholl] What does this depend on? 


[Gilejko] According to the workers, on the wav their vot r 
there. On whether they are able to influence decisions. A rf 
proportion of workers still believe that their represenrarti ’ 
institutions of power is purely decorative. There is stil! 
to any consolidation of the standing of workers" representat i 


attempts are made again at disparaging them, at treatin 
cratic formality, and so on. 


The question of an adequate representative of workers" inter 
extent of workers’ influence over issues | wabli mecern rer 
one. Therefore the party must make every effort to seek variou 
solving ic. The breakdown of confidence between ifferent inet 
power and society must continue to be repaired, and the rer 


must be applied with more consistency. 


/6662 
CSO: 2600/5046 
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POLITICS POLAND 


ACADEMICIAN ON STATUS )F WORKING CLASS 
PM230929 Szczecin KURIER SZCZECINSKI in Po] “O Apr-1 May 86 p & 


{Interview with Prof Kazimierz Doktor, director of the Philosophy and Socio- 
logy Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences, by INTERPRESS correspondent 
Teresa Kwasniewska; date, place not given!) 


[Text] [Kwasniewska] Professor, who is a worker in Poland? 


[Dektor] Anyone who is a hired emplovee engaged in manual work and at the 
same time performing no managerial duties. However, this definition can he 
challenged on the grounds that it does not embrace the whole wealth of dif- 
ferent occupations, that many social groups occupy borderline case positions 
within it, or remain outside it. Life is far more varied than any blueprint. 
And the workers of the future, albeit still traditionally associated with 
manual work, will, with the development of modern technology, acquire such 

a wealth of new skills and qualifications that they will be transformed into 
quite a different species. However, all the analyses carried owt to date 
fail to reflect sufficiently the great diversification among, for example, 
rich and poor, skilled and unskilled, educated and uneducated workers. To 
date no one has published a full and sound monograph on the working class, 
although the latter deserves more attention on the part of academics. 


[Kwasniewska] Together with their families, Polish workers make up about 
half of Poland's population. What is the workers’ real position in the 
arrangement of class forces? Are they conscious of their mission? 


[Doktor] They are conscious of their role as the largest and most organ- 
ized producer group. They perceive themselves as one class at the so-called 
turning points in history. The situation of their own class, and in parti- 
cular the degree to which their needs and aspirations are satisfied, deter- 
mines also iheir interest in other social groups. From this stems their 
sense of playing a leading role in society and having a great mission to 
carry ovwt. But the individual worker considers his own, well-perceived 
interest first and regards the question of his role in society in the categor- 
ies of his own existence, of the conditions at his own work place and his 
own factory. Only after that will he start worrying about the fate of the 
entire class. 
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Apart from that, workers are interested in a fairly wide range of subjects, 
from production matters through questions concerning living conditions and 
social welfare to political issues, even though only 1 in 10 workers involved 
in production belongs to the party. 


[Kwasniewska] Research carried out at the Public Opinion Study Center indi- 
cates that, because of the importance of their work, workers are inclined 

to regard themselves as a socially significant group ("The future of society 
depends on the performance of the workers”). Sut in every other respect-- 
whether political or economic--the results of sociological analyses show that 
workers as a group feel that they are getting an unfair deal. How does this 
discrepancy arise? 


[Doktor] While they are conscious of the fact that they produce the largest 
output and contribute the biggest share to the creation of the national in- 
come and the development of the country, they would also like that fact to 
be reflected in their situation. The cause of workers’ dissatisfaction is 
not found in the area of production but in that of distribution. And here 
they are not so strong any more. There are enough social groups that are 
doing much better than workers. All the same, workers do not apply their 
demand for a fair correlation between work and pay exclusively to their 
own class, but expect it for other social groups too. In addition to hard 
work, they also value solid knowledge and expertise, and they believe 

that these should be rewarded with good pay too. 


[Kwasniewska] Demand for social justice has always played a significant 
part in the major aspirations of the working class. 


[Doktor] Indeed. Moreover, a new criterion has been added to workers’ code 
of justice: that of being able to do work which is socially useful. They 
are perticularly sensitive to their own efforts going to waste. Is that a 
sign of the times, brought about by the economic reform? It probably is. 
Thus, 3 new system of working-class values is being created, in which socially 
useful work is very highly rated since it determines one’s position in society. 


[Kwasniewska!] Can we speak of working-class consciousness that is identical 
for the entire working class in Poland? Does a worker from the region of 
Poznan view himself and assess his social, public, or political standing in 
the same way as his counterpart from around Bialystok? 


[Doktor] As I have said earlier, one muet not imagine the working class 

as a massive army of manual workers identical in height and appearance, with 
uniform brain content and mental makeup, with the same extent of knowledge, 
belief, and values. We can sav, paradoxically, that there are several working 
classes in existence: as many as the number of sectors boasting ownership 

of the means of production. There are even great tensions occurring between 
the work forces of large industrial plants in the socialized economy and, 

say, workers who get rich in the sphere of privately owned consumer services. 
It almost amounts to interclass warfare. Some differences in workers’ con- 
sciousness can also be explained on ecological grounds. Or let us consider, 








for example, people‘’s attitude to work. A worker who arrived at the factory 
straight from a farmine community treats his duties differently from someone 
who is a third- or fourth-generation worker, and differently still from an 

old skilled hand who will often call himself a craftsman because of his mastery 
of his trade. What also counts here is the extent of people's knowledge, 


their familiarity with high technoloev, their cultural pursuits, and so on. 
(Kwasniewska] Are workers readily attracted to politics? 


[Dektor] Involvement in politics does, of course, influence workers’ con- 
sciousness, attitudes, and behavior. Y“aturallyv, the degree of workers" in- 

lvement in political decisionmaking is very important for ideological rea- 
sons. But I would not overestimate the eagerness with which workers aspire 
t take an active part in politics. 


\Kwasniewska|] You have put forward a thesis about the three roles cf the 
worker: those ot producer, consumer, and policician. 


‘Doktor | Yes. As major producers, workers believe that thev are ent it led 
to priority treatment in their role as consumers l have spoken about this 
tlready. If, in their opinion, that entitlement i« not properly respected, 
they enter into their next role, that of politicians. They are sometimes 
very militant and very determined in that role. If, on the other hand, they 
believe that thev are getting what thev are entitled to bv virtue of their 
labor, they rather tend to leave oolitics alone. Besides, research shows 
that some 15 percent of workers. hailing auinly from major production enter- 
prises, want to involve themselves actively in politice. 


[Kwasniewska] Could we now give a little thought to the popular image of 
the worker? We have the stereotype of the heroic worker who overthrows evil 
ruies,. introduces justice, sets high moral standards of reliability, indus- 
triowsness, and solidarity. And we also have the stereotype of the ynicai 
sharp operator who will rip vow off for a sloppily done moonlighting job and 
who will sell materials he has stolen from his workplace because he needs 
the money to buy vodka, which he will then proceed to drink at work. Do 
oy not find it surprising that such contrasting stereotypes can coexist’ 
[Doktor] In a group as numerous as that, you can produce examples of any- 
thine vou want. You get « worker drunk at his post and you get a brilliant 
inventor with whom sone of those chartered engineers with their diplomas 
can begin to compare. Sut stereotyvvoes of this kind ace also formed because, 
m the one hand, one part of the production sector is well organized, with 
no room for loafing about and, on the other, in many new service-providing 
workine professions that sort of technological and organizational regime is 
not observed so closely any more. That is how the flaws in the workers’ 
sopuler image appear, especially as the ones we see the most of are the ones 
not hidden behind factory gates. 


[Kweentewska] Years ago the thesis was formulated that our working class was 
roung in three respects: that of the average age, that of technological! 
leveloopment, and that of soctological status Ie thie thesi«e still applic- 
able? 
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POLITICS POLAND 
~f)* T i‘. XA f . - T TV 
UL 68 War rw ’ { a» in sf ‘4 ah 1‘ 
Ryszard Marek Cronss tter “A Draft wad in «a Basket” 
i Text | reat! em wers That Be'’ | have learned from the oresse-<! 
learn everyth ine rom the r md sot from rumors--that soon a satellite 
programmed bv West ermany and *rance wi rhit over our heads. As for the 
West Germans ar ‘ rencnh.,. uid tell one ofr two thines about them he- 
cause IT know of a vwvyard ena vlimak!. which reminds me of the patriot ls 
hero Slimak from that ine novel “The Outpost.” 
The news shout the te ite in question bas shocked me in one way or another. 
As a consciou individual | knew that when something is airborne over our 
heads, then t ust be @ oF ne device. lr is it wp there for some other 
ourpose ” r mer leasu Imperialist conduct is consistent. When I 
was young, ti speria ts aleo took to the air, but they flew Dakotas, the 
so-called flvine ffine, because the evetem represented by them was getting 
ready to be buried, wine it lisintegration. They would drop a4 spy one 
dav and then rad tls the oext,. denendine on their slans. The cari- 
caturists exter’ wate ‘ wetles. which were oor strong enoweh to deatroyv 
ur spuds ’ r the , we weht them one bv one because they emelled 
Like | ; joee | ‘ 
Reet les mrt ironne. ‘ror Da wcauee it would cost too much to clothe 
every beetl: ' a v uit Perhaps only the Japanese know how to make 
such tiny swit These ar ypanese from Japan number one in which the 
people render wnt vesar what is Caesar’s and cry: Off vou eo, Magda! 
| jarda, ranNi« Mavda 
1 am nor sorr ies in the satellites, although their work isa ex- 
treme | oring and cehumanizing They sit in a plastic mpeule, drink Coca- 
fola from thin-—eheet me. and ero on ws their fleld glasses and telescopes 
with special lenses T technology! They m even read our newspapers! 
This {| recise uf ifa mtisatellite defenme It is enowgh to 
let then ee the rt “written same indistinct! and they flv away in 


pani: 





It is enether matter, though, that a spy must have eves like a hawk and 

know how the land lies because it is easy to err. For example they see our 
Polonez and mini cars and think: Aha, this is Poland. But it is China. Or 
they «ec 2 wall and think: This is China. Yet what thev see is Berlin. 
They see people enjoying la dolce vita and lazying around. They think: 

This must be Palm Beach. But it is not. It is a PEWEX shop. But I have 
gone too far. The CIA must have told them that we have no palms and that 

the only whip we have is that of satire and humor. 


1 have written all this to let the powers know that as an individual or 
even an element, I am an accomplished person because I watch television 
regularly. It is my window to the outside world. You can lean out of this 
window and not fall out. As the poet says: "This is good and healthy." 

My TV set is on round the clock, and I watch and acquire self-education. 
What attracts me most is change and variety. A minute ago I saw journa:ist 
Baranski and now I can see a crocodile. Just now they baked a loaf of bread 
and now I can see how half-baked it is. I could go on and on.... 


What I like now is a TV series called "A Dad From Beyond the Village." Aj) 
the village people contributed to a set of teeth so they could smile in 
front of the camera. The dad brought one tooth, the son still had two 
teeth after his capers, the grandma retained her back tooth probably from 
the time of the Sanacja, and the uncle got his wisdom teeth, following the 
December [of 1981]. “They believe the one that erins all the time." 1 am 
sorry for his rhyme, but it is all that I have learned from our great ro- 
manticists--Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and Poreba. [The last name does not 

be long ] 


Having written this introduction, let me discuss a dear subject. They say 
that the satellite over us (they call it a comminications satellite, but we 
know that this is communications via the Pentagon) will beam prourams Peo 
ple also say that an order, criticized and ridiculed by journalists and 
scoffers, has been issued to the effect that these programs can be viewed 
only by those citizens who obtain permission to install an aerial. They 
will obtain it because of their aesthetics and the reputation they enjoy 

I think that this order is correct: The social do-gooders will not be dis 
appointing. They will support the burden that would break the back of others. 
Medicine tells us that the healthy organism will overcome the venom, but the 
feeble one will succumb and never rise again. 


In view of this I apply for an aerial on a sequestered spot on my roof. | 
will be able to withstand that massive attack, and subversion will not affect 
me. As for the German language, I only know der, die, das kapusta i kwas 
[cabbage and kvass]. My French is a little better, but I am ashamed to go 
into details. Let them beam at me the worst possible pictures--my eyesight 

is so bad that 1 will be unable to see even pornographic and AIDS programs.... 
| have been told that wooever is permitted to have such an aertal willl have 

to vow not to Jet other people look at his television set They can count 

on me like on the Rock of Gibraltar: 1 will send my wife to the kitchen, 

| have no children, and 1 do not like my neighbors. 
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I declare that if during my viewing a postman or some other official should 
enter my room I will hide my TV set behind me in the same way as our fore- 

fathers hid their guns behind their Krakow caps. In odd situations I will 

barricade my room and swallow the key. 


I ask you to accede to my application and to permit me to install a square 
aerial. Since I have had a square head for a long time now, such an aerial 


will fill in the gap completely. 
Regards. 


/6662 
CSO: 2600/504 
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POLITICS POLAND 


BRIFFS 


GWIAZDA RECEIVES LITHUANIAN OFFICIAL--On 23 April Wladyslaw Gwiazda, deputy 
premier and co-chairman of the Polish-Soviet Inter-Governmental Commission 

for Economic and Scientific and Technical Cooperation received Yuriy Rusenko, 
deputy chairman of the Lithuanian Council of Ministers. They discussed and 
set out courses for the expansion of border-region cooperation and direct 
cooperation between enterprises. Wlodzimierz Kolodziejuk, first secretary 

of the Bialystock Voivodship PZPR Committee, took part in the meeting. [Text] 
[Warsaw TRYRUNA LUDU in Polish 24 Apr 86 p 2 AU) /6662 


PLOCK OFFICIALS DISMISSED--The local inspection team of the Council of Min- 
isters Office today completed its inspection of Plock Voivodship. It began 
on 2 June and included checks on the operation of local state administra- 
tive organs, the communal and housing economy, trade and services, health 
care, conservation of the natural environment, and sanitation. The con- 
clusions ensuing from the decisions of the comprehensive inspection of Plock 
Voivodship carried out 2 years ago have been implemented. Unfortunately, 
many instances of neglect in the communal and housing economy, in construction, 
and in cadre policy continue. In the course of the inspection, 53 workers 
found guilty of not discharging their dutics were punished, and four indivi- 
duals were removed from their posts. [Text] [Warsaw Domestic Service in 
Polish 1800 GMT 10 Jun 86 LD] /6662 


NATIONAL CULTURE COUNCIL SESSION--Acts of nomination were presented during 

a festive ceremony at the royal castle in Warsaw today to members of the 
National Council of Culture in its second term in office. Zbigniew Messner, 
chairman of the Council of Ministers, welcomed writers, theatre, film and 
visual arts figures, musicians, activists in the regional cultural movement 
and representatives of the culture world from all over the country. The 
premier nominated Bogdan Suchodolski chairman of the National Council of 
Culture for a second term in office. Apart from the premier, acts of nomina- 
tion were also presented by Deputy Premier Zbigniew Gertych. Among the 200 
members of the council there are, on one side, people creating culture, and 
on the other, people who popularize its achievements. During the new period 
and stage of the council's activity, its experiences up to now will certainly 
be utilized. Let us recall that the council is an interministerial advisory 
and opinion-making body that works for the premier. Generally speaking, it 
deal with programming a future vision of Polish culture. The ceremony con- 
tinued in another castle hall, the Senators Hall, where the first meeting of 
the National Council of Culture in the new term was held. [Text] [Warsaw 
Television Service in Polish 1730 GMT 12 Jun 86 LD] /6662 
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ICFTU SUPPORT FOR SOLIDARITY--Srussels, 2 June (AFP)--The [nternaitions! 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (1LCFTU) pledged Monday its cont inouc:! 
support of the outlawed Polish Trade Union Solidarity, following the arresi 
Saturday of the union's underground leader Zbigniew Bujak. “Solidarity can 
count on the continued full support of the ICFTU in its strugpgle for trade 
union rights and decent living standards,” said the ICFTU, the world's largest 
trade union group, in a communique. “We will continue to exert pressure for 
the lifting of the ban on solidarity and the release of all political 
prisoners in Poland,” the comuunique added. [Text] [Paris AFP in Eaglish 
1646 CMT 2 June 86 AU] /12913 


MONGOLIAN OFFICIAL TO VISIT--Varsaw, 7 June--Member of the Nongolian People's 
Revolutionary Party CC, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Mongolian People's 
Republic, Mangalyn Dugersuren, will arrive in Poland in the latter half of 
this month for an official visit at the invitation of PUWP CC Political Bureau 
alternate member, Ninister of Foreign Affairs, Marian Orzechowski. [Text] 
[Varsaw PAP in Cnglish 1026 GNT 7 Jun 86 LD] /12913 


UK ENVOY PRESENTS CREDENTIALS--Warsaw, 9 June--Vice President of the Polish 
Council of State, Kazimierz Barcikowski, today received extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary ambassador of the United Kingdom of Creat Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Brian Leon Barder, who presented his credentials. [Excerpt] [Warsav 
PAP in English 1548 GNT 9 Jun 66 LD] /1291) 
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POLITICS ROMANIA 


BRIEFS 


PEOPLES COUNCILS APPOINTMENTS--On the basis of Article 97 of Law No 57/1968 
on the organization and operation of the peoples councils, the President of 
the Socialist Republic of Romania decrees that Comrade Elisabeta Statescu 

is delegated to fill the position of first deputy chairman of the executive 
committee of the Giurgiu County Peoples Council. The following comrades are 
delegated to fill the position of deputy chairmen of county peoples councils: 
Ileana Oprea, in Constanta County; Maria Badea, in Calarasi County; Ruxandra 
Simionica, in Galati County; Ruxandra Simionica, in Galati County; Anica 
Androne, in Ialomita County; Vasile Gaftone, in Maramures County. [Excerpts] 
[Bucharest BULETINUL OFICIAL in Romanian Part I No 30, 20 May 86 p 2] /9365 


RELEASE OF OFFICIAL--The President of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
decrees that Comrade Dumitru Mosora is relieved of his position as deputy 
state inspector general in the State General Inspectorate for Investment and 
Construction, in light of his retirement. [Excerpts] [Bucharest BULETINUL 
OFICIAL in Romanian Part I No 29, 13 May 86 p 11] /9365 


CSL: 2700/188 
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SOC LOLOGY CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


SOCLOLOGIST, STATISTICIAN DISCUSS LIVING STANDARDS 
Prague HALO SOBOTA in Czech 7 Jun 86 p 5 


_Interview with Josef Dubsky, graduate sociologist, and JUDr Vladimir Svestka 
of the Institute for Research of Public Opinion with the Federal Statistical 

Office in Prague by Zdenek Vavra: “What We Think of the Standard of Living"; 
date and place not given; first paragraph is HALO SOBOTA introduction] 


Excerpts] The Institute for Research of Public Opinion with the Federal Sta- 
tistical Office in Prague has been researching public opinion systematically 
since 1972. This year, in February, it concluded an interesting piece of re- 
search pertaining to the standard of living. We are just now spes!.ing about 
this work with two employees of the institute, sociologist Josef \ubsky and 


1 


VvViadimir Svestka, doctor of jurisprudence. 


Question] How do our citizens evaluate the development of their own standard 


Yt living? 


svestka: Almost one-hali of the citizens of the CSSR who were asked stated 

that, during the past 5 years, their standard of living has improved, about 

one-third said that it had remained the same, and roughly one-fourth claimed 
it had declined. They make this judgment on the basis of their own personal 
consumption and not from the standpoint of the consumption of society. 


Question] Surely, there will be differences here in opinions based, say, on 
age. What kind? 


Dubsky: This is truly the case. More than one-half of the young people under 
the age of 30 are convinced that their standard of living has improved. The 
same view is held by only a few less citizens between the ages of 30 and 44. 
Some 44 percent of those between the ages of 45 and 59 expressed the same 
opinion. However, in the highest age group--80 years or more, this opinion 
was listed by only 30 percent of the citizens. 


Question) In what areas do people feel that their standard of living has in- 
proved the most? 


Svestka: Quite uniformly it is in the area of dwelling, financial income, and 
social security. 
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[Question] In my opinion this convincingly testifies ¢t t that people 
are aware that, for example, in solving the dwelling questi ir society has 
made progress over past years. However, a considerable citizens be- 
lieve that the standard of living has remained the sa . Is 
this a positive evaluation? 

Dubsky: The fact is that in the current era, our society as whole is pri- 
marily concerned with maintaining the relatively high st living. 
However, if you think of such components of the standar t ing as health 
care, education, and cultural living, regarding which more or at least a halt 
of those questioned had an opinion and felt that it had remained on the same 
level, then this evaluation is, to a certain extent, actual! egative. 
[Question] In your research, did you give people the opportunity to express 
themselves on what they themselves consider to be @ eg standard of Living? 
Svestka: We did, and the findings were interesting. fo: one-fourth cf the 
citizens a good standard of living means enough mone These are primarily 
people between the ages of 30 and 44. Roughly an equal-sized group of those 
questioned places emphasis on a higher level of satistyi: e requirements-- 
these are predominantly young people. Social security, ther hand, is 
Stressed particularly by people older than 60. 

[Question] So, sufficient financial means. Did you find out what pur- 
poses the citizens would use the money on a priority basis it, let SAYs 
their income was increased? 

Dubsky: A great majority would place the money in reserv: inticipated 
purposes. This means that their situation is satisfying to the they can, 
therefore, deposit a certain assount of money. Furthermore, citizens would use 
free financial means primarily for travel, to improve their dwelli tuation 
and to save up for the purchase of an automobile, a weekend use, or a cot- 
tage. 

[Question] Did you also research data on the equipment of our households and 
on what more expensive items people would like to purchase 

Svestka: Citizens state that their households are relatively well-equipped, 
particularly with objects of current use (they either own them or have them at 
their disposal)--these objects are a black-and-white television set (90 per- 
cert), a library with more than 100 books (64 percent), a stereo record player 
and tape recorder (53 percent), automatic washing machine (50 percent). Ac- 
cording to their statements, 54 percent of those questioned either owned an 
automobile or had use of one, 22 percent have a color televis! set, and 26 
percent own a cottage. People evinced the most interest in ac iring a color 
television--almost one-half of those questioned--als nm acquirit sutomat ic 
washing machines, cottages, and telephones. and one fii its f te st: 

a mere | percent of citizens would like to acquire a -a ite televi- 
sion set. 

[Question] How are the citizens satisfied with the s of 


foodstuffs? 
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believe that it is not good. Critical 
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the selection, quality, and prices 


,: Here, the selection and suppi ire evaluated critically by roughly 
hire of those questioned. | lerable difterences then exist with re- 
to views on prices and quality. The people are more critical of the 

liness and availability of goods than of the selection and quality. 
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tion, What about paid services 
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i: As tar as their quali rned, with the exception of motor 
repairs and services involved in the expansion and maintenance of 
‘2 and apartments, all other services were essentially considered satis- 
ry in the opinion of citizens. 
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is not changed. 
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m the contrary, 4! percent think that health care has improved and 


percent responded that t d deteriorated. 
stion| This means that oc e questioned do not have a unitormly 
ve view with respect to ¢ evelopment of health care over the past 5 
. Mow concreteiy is the leve | ire provided by doctors and health fa- 
les evaluated in general. 

The citizens evaluate the lev { care provided at spas and the care 
led by specialists, dentists, cir t physicians, hospitals, and circuit 
rise physicians as being the Dest. he uniformly last place then be- 
to the obtaining of medicines and drugs. 

ition! Five years ago, at the it wress of the CPCZ, it was stressed 


in health care it is nec« te greater attention to so-called 
cted population groups--for example, to mothers and children and to young 
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. How is the level t tnis t iluated today’ 
the care of mothers and ldren is nesidered to be the very best-<-a 
percent of citizens expressed t selves positively in this regard. 
cercent fewer citizens evaluated care for young people positively. Al- 
percent { those questioned that care for working people was 
wever, one-fifth of ¢ estioned had reservations with respect to 
r invalids, people wh ire ill tor lone pertods of time, and citizens 
irawing a4 pension. 
people Living munities and in cities have differing 











Svest ka: There are indeed considerable ditterences in evaluat io tf thi f 
trom this standpoint. These physicians received the Dest evaluations in tlh 


smallest communities and in small towns up to -, inhabitants and far 

worst in large cities with over 100, inhabitants. irticulariy i f 

did they not fare well. Almost one-third of the residents of Prague Del l« 
that the level of care provided by territorial circuit sicians is bad. 
\Question] The standard of living is influenced, ¢ : considerable extent, 
income. How satisfied are people with their income 

Dubsky: Fiftyenine are satisfied with their incomes; +i percent are dissatis- 
fied. Overall satisfaction with financial income is influenced by many tac- 
tors; for example, the duration of employment, one’s position and Last but not 


least even the differentiation in remuneration. 
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Question] Old-age pensions are frequently parts of 
ponents discussed among people. What is the satisfaction with their magnitu 
in relation to basic living expenses? 
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Dubsky: It turns out that pensioners are the leas 
Some have problems with financial coverage of 

payments for electricity, gas, heating, clothing, feeding, etc.). ihe resuit 
show that greater satistaction with pensions 

is Kes 1,500 in magnitude. 
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Question | How do vou obtain the views which we have e « liscuss iay 
is anonymity maintained’ And is such p inion resear<« ctuall ré 
sentative = 


JudsKy: ne have more than ¥ yoluntar ind spectali trained Llaborator - 
questioners. They hold conversations wit! itizens. itizens are select 
such a way a8 to make the research representative fa groups of the ti- 
zenry. In other words, men, women, workers, farmers, white-collar em ees, 
pensioners, students, apprentices, but also citizens trom various Large commu- 
nities and towns, people of varying education and of different ages. WOU 
like to stress that the conversations are tru! inonymous. nn event re we 
r our questioners interested in the nam ft a person with whom tl rsa- 
tion is being held. What is important for us is that the rout f t 
responding to our questions de 4 representative samp ie« : iti : : a 
Czechoslovakia. To give the reader some idea. we general! jwestion 2,0 t 
*,U00 individuals. 
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